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F thirty-two available state courses 

of study, twenty-five use the term 
Examination of the mate- 
rial headed by this term indicates that its 
There is, 


unit, 


meaning varies considerably. 
for example, in some instances a grouping 
of informational material more or less 
related. In other cases a series of les- 
sons are grouped and entitled unit. Again, 
unit is used with an organization of in- 
formations and activities designed to pro- 
vide the experience from which a pupil 
may make adjustments to the world in 
which he lives. Units of the first typé 
have such titles as General, The Future, 
title such as Additional 
Problems covers such exercises as might 
appear in an appendix. The Skill Vroject 
is time allowance for practice directed 
toward the perfection of a specific tech- 
nique. A unit entitled Family Relation- 
ships, for which two lessons are provided, 
emphasizes time without regard for psy- 
chological results or educational conse- 
Living With Others In a Home 
implies the development of social con- 
sciousness within the limitations of the 
home as a social institution. 


and so on. A 


quences, 


Units organized with a view to provid- 
ing for a mastery level of attainment are 
neither groupings of informations to be 
memorized nor a series of time limited 
lessons within some aspect of home eco- 
nomics. Nor are they the useful but non- 
teachable material appropriate to an ap- 
pendix. In planning for a mastery unit 
essential educational adjustments are de- 
termined. When these 
such informations and are 
brought together as will best serve pupils 
in learning to make these educational ad- 
justments. Much available 
may he omitted and certainly all the ex- 
periences of all persons in making similar 
adjustments are not needed. Nor will all 
pupils require exactly the same of either 
information or experience since there is 
wide variation in their backgrounds 


are established 


experiences 


information 


As originally conceived home economics 
aims to provide for the improvement of 
living conditions within the home, the in- 
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Units In Home Economics 


By 
Hazel Shultz 


University of Chicago 
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stitutional household and community. _ It 
was designed as‘a field in which the find- 
ings of various types of research having 
direct value for the improvement of home 
living were to be given application. Home 
economics began by borrowing from other 
fields. As time has gone on research di- 
rected toward the answering of recognized 
problems within the field has been needed. 
The result has been a rapidly growing 
literature. For the purposes of the sec- 
ondary school this literature has become 
the court of last appeal in determining 
the direction to be taken in teaching. 










Numter 3 


The Journal of Home 


If the articles of 


Ex. OnOMICS 


may be taken as indica 


any 


tion of the trend of the literature in 
home economics, one may conclude that 
the bulk of writing has been on the side 


The 


of articles, exclusive of those classifying 


of food. graph shows the number 


as research ¢ 


r under the head of peda- 
shelter 


during the years from 1909 to 1931, If 


gogy, for food, clothing, and 
articles reporting research and those clas 
sifying under the head of pedagogy are 
charted they, too, show a larger number 
of titles on the side of food. (See graph.) 

Yet contrary to expectations based upon 
The 
Journal of Home Economics, one finds on 
that 
the 
The composite al 


a review of the titles appearing in 


study 
allotted for 


surveying state courses of 


actually more time is 
teaching of clothing. 


lowance results in the following percent 


ages of time: 
Subject Percentage 
Food 35-4 
Clothing 37 
Shelter 11 
Personal and family relationships 10 
Child care $ 
Health 3 


While the literature has been emphasizing 
food, economic and psychological factors 
have operated to leave clothing with the 
bulk of teaching time available. Endless 
discussion might be raised as to whether 
or not this should be the situation. 

\s regards teaching units in home eco 
nomics the problem is confined to neither 
a fixed number of 


existing literature nor 


minutes to be class 


The 
of guidan 


spent in the room 
trend 
Thus 


material is 


literature indicates what. the 


from the field may be. 
far a considerable amount of 
Recent discussion and 


available on food 


writing encourage the inclusion of othet 


aspects of home economics into the sec 


ondary programs of study During a 


period of enlargement of concept it is not 
surprising to find much confusion of 
thought and definition as regards teach- 
the 


A mastery unit is conceived in psycho 


able materials for secondary level. 


logical terms and aims to provide the 


(Continued on page 92) 
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The Development 


Philadelphia 
Public Schools 


By 
Henrietta W. Calvin 


Director of Home Economics 


HERE is in the Administration Of- 
fice of Home Economics in Philadel- 
phia a needlework map of Pennsyl- 
vania with the following notation: 


Elizabeth Lioser 
done in the eleventh year of her age 
July 23, 1831 
Penn Township Public School 
F. A. Byrne, Instructress. 


Whether this should be considered a 
sample of early home economics or not, 
I cannot say, but, if so, then home eco- 
nomics was taught in 1831. 

Clothing (entitled sewing) was incor- 
porated into the elementary school cur- 
riculum in 1884 and was even then taught 
by especially designated teachers who 
went from class to class and from school 
to school. This was a progressive method 
of providing for this instruction and was 
unusual at that date, since in most cities 
sewing was taught by the grade teachers. 

The introduction to “A Course of In- 
struction in Cookery” published for the 
Philadelphia public schools in 1893 states : 

“The teaching of cooking in Philadel- 
phia began experimentally in 1887. Early 
in that year the Public Education So- 
ciety, an association of private citizens, 
made a proposition to the Board of Public 
Education, offering to pay the expenses of 
conducting a trial class in cookery in the 
Girls’ High and Normal School, Seven- 
teenth and Spring Garden Streets. 













of Home Economics in the 















A Philadelphia foods laboratory of 1912 (shown above) contrasts with the 
modern equipment pictured below. 


“The offer was accepted and the work 
was begun in September of the year above 
named. The experiment was carefully 
watched by all interested, and by the close 
of the term in June 1888 the Board of 
Public Education became satisfied not 
only of the value of instruction and train- 
ing received by the young women, but also 
of the practicability of making it a reg- 
ular branch of the curriculum of the 
school. The Board therefore assumed 
the responsibility of the instruction in 
the Girls’ High and Normal School and 
elected a permanent teacher. Every young 
woman who now graduates from the 
school receives a course of lessons in the 
theory and practice of cookery. 

“In January 1889, owing to the increased 
number of pupils attending the school, it 
was found necessary to furnish another 
kitchen, and a second teacher was em- 
ployed. 

“The result of the instruction in the 
Girls’ High and Normal School was so 
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satisfactory that in 1888 a school kitchen 
was opened experimentally for girls in the 
grammar grades of the public schools.” 
Today home economics is taught to 
every girl in grades five to eight inclu- 
sive, to every handicapped child capable 
of profiting by such instruction, to all 
Trade School girls, to all girls in the 
vocational classes in home making, to 
2,880 girls and women in evening schools; 
and to any girl in any high school (ex- 
cepting only one) who may elect a full 
four years curriculum or may choose one 
or more term-courses in home economics 
Course rewriting is an almost constant 
job, for home economics must articulate 
with home life and community condi- 
tions. There has been stressed for 30.000 
girls in home economics the choice and 
preparation of adequate diets at minimum 
cost. Last year the pupils mended 62,000 
garments in the clothing classes and made 
159,572 new garments. Home economics 
(Continued on page 84) 

















The Selection 


Of Dresses and Patterns 


Good in Design 


By 


Elsie Wilson 


Gwynne 


Ames, lowa 


The second in a series of articles: “Teaching Clothing to an Adult Class” 


OW do women choose the clothes 

they buy? As a result of asking 

a good many adults, individually 
and in groups, upon what basis other than 
cost, they make their selections of ready- 
to-wear dresses and dress patterns, the 
writer found that the majority of the 
answers were of two types: “If it is in 
style.” “If I like it.” 

That these answers have decided limita- 
tions as reliable standards have been prov- 
en time after time. Style is an evanescent 
quality fostered by designers and manu- 
facturers to new desires on the 
part of consumers, thereby creating a 
greater volume of business for themselves. 
The fact that styles change so rapidly, 
some of them never to be revived, is an 
indication that they have not given com- 
plete satisfaction. A style that is truly 
beautiful, that is, good in design, is never 
actually out of date and permanently dis- 


create 


carded. 
by the products of the wily forecasters 


It may be submerged for a time 


of fashions who confuse us into the be- 
lief that the novel and popular is always 
beautiful and appropriate. 

Unfortunately being dressed in style 
does not insure being well dressed in gar- 
ments that are beautiful in design, beau- 
tiful in line, pleasing in space relations, 
and so executed as to emphasize the best 
features of the wearer. 

Choosing a design on the basis of appeal 
to our liking may also be unreliable. It 
may be compared to pinning our judg- 
ment in selection to a bubble that may soon 
We often like a design, a texture, 
an article, or a combination because of 
striking 
quality that makes an immediate yet often 


burst. 


Some novelty, some unusual or 
momentary appeal. 

How much more confidently we would 
shop and with what greater satisfaction 
we would use our purchases if when we 
selected them we knew not only that they 
Were in style and that we liked them, but 
also that they measured up to the stand- 
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ards of good design. This, of course, 


means that we would need to know these 
standards of good design and be able 
to apply them readily. 

It is true that there are 


dividuals who have a natural feeling for 


fortunate in- 


good design and an instinctive recognition 
of it but the number is limited. 

Since all of us have many daily prob- 
lems involving judgment according to 
the criteria of design and color, and since 
judgment ability can be acquired, surely 
we should do all that we can to stimulate 
the development of such standards as will 
give the consumer confidence in making 
her selections and will insure her lasting 
satisfaction in her purchases and in her 
creative products. Moreover since con- 
sumer demands can influence the commer- 
cially manufactured products would it not 
be worth while to stimulate demand for 
materials and articles that are beautiful 
and will contribute to our surroundings? 

The following plan was made with the 
realization that the members enrolled in 
an adult class would probably vary con- 
siderably in their natural feeling for good 
design as well as in their experiences and 
start with 
fundamental art 


training. It was decided to 


the very simple but 
standards and then proceed as rapidly as 
p< rmit. 
Because to this 
part of the unit would necessarily have t 
than 


the ability of the group would 


the time to be devoted 
be limited, probably to not more 
two class periods, emphasis was to be 
devoted to those standards whose applica- 
tions were usual and typical. The pos- 
sibilities of the unusual and exceptional 
applications were not deliberately intro- 
duced. It, however, they were the basis 
for an individual problem of some adult 
student they were not disregarded but 
were saved for consideration as soon as 
the members of the class had become 
familiar with the more generally applied 
standards and had developed some confi- 
dence in their own judgment 


This plan like the others used in this 
unit required for its success a consider- 
able amount of illustrative materials. 
These were selected from the everyday 
sources familiar to the members of the 
class. Photographic reproductions and 
line drawings of garments in the daily 
newspapers, the rotogravure section of 
Sunday papers, the household magazines, 
the fashion sheets, the mail order cata- 
logs and advertisements as well as actual 
garments provided excellent materials for 
the development of art standards with the 
class and for the developments of judg- 
ment in the application of those standards. 

The photographic reproductions and line 
drawings were used at the beginning of 
the lesson because in them the design 
seems to have but two dimensions, length 
then are much easier 


and breadth. Thes« 


to analyze than a garment in which a 
third dimension, depth, is not only repre- 
sented but in which the body curves of 
the imaginary wearer are also suggested. 

The illustrations of dress design brought 
in by members of the class as a result of 
an earlier and optional assignment were 
made use of at the very beginning of the 
class period for the sake of stimulating 
interest. It is obvious, though, that these 
designs could not be adequately judged 
until the class had set up some standards 
by which they could justify their 
For that reason each design was 


deci- 
sions. 
given back to the person who contributed 
it and she was asked to keep it for recon- 
sideration later in the lesson. 

To encourage the participation of every 
one present in the discussion the first part 
confined to the 
The 


analysis of these with respect to the pres 


of the class work was 


photographic illustrative materials. 
design quality was 


In leading the group 


ence or absence of 
wholly impersonal. 

discussion the teacher was especially care- 
ful to word the questions so that the 
members of the class soon,ceased to make 
a personal reaction to the problem at hand. 
expressing their judgments in 
terms of “I like that” or “I don't like 
that” they were soon saying, “The collar 


Instead of 


looks too large for the rest of the dress,” 
or “Does a square neckline belong to the 
rest of the lines in that design?” or “That 
dress looks top heavy.” 

The first part of this study, which oc 
devoted 
constitutes 
good design in dress and the latter to the 


good in 


cupied two class meetings, was 
to a consideration of what 


more difficult question of dresses 


design and becoming to the wearer. 

The 
the class procedure used with on 
which the 


following outline gives in brief 


group 
with class 


and the standards 


members become acquainted. 
1. Use of 


individual members of the class. 


f dress designs brought in by 
Three 
designs that were sufficiently large were 
for them to 


held up before the group 


dress il 
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decide whether or not each 











lustration was good in design. The in- 
dividuals who said they “liked the de- 
sign” were asked to decide what it 
was they liked about it and those who 
had expressed themselves as “not liking 
it” were asked to make a similar de- 
cision. 

To guide their thinking away from a 
purely personal reaction to the design 
and into a more critical appraisal the 
group was asked the following ques- 
tions: 

What makes a design seem good or 

poor? 

What is there about the design that 

makes you think you would tire of it? 

As a result of considering these illus- 
trations what are the qualities that you 
think a design should have to be judged 
as being satisfying and beautiful? 

The suggestions of the group were 
then listed on the board. Although not 
worded exactly the same they included 
the following general points: 

A. The design must be balanced. 

B. The different parts of the design 

must seem to belong to each other. 

C. There must not be a conflict of 

lines or ideas. 

2. To see if these tentative suggestions 
had general application to all dress de- 
signs each member of the group was 
given an illustration and asked to de- 
cide whether or not it was good in de- 
sign when judged by the points listed 
on the board. 


Since the size of the class permitted 


Ww 


having each member report individually 
this was done as it encouraged individ- 
ual familiarity with expression in terms 
of desirable standards. 

4. Various bulletins and reference books 
had been provided, for the sake of 
time; specific references in these were 
now given. This use of reference ma- 
terials at this time was included to ac- 
quaint these adult students with the fact 
that they were authoritative helps for 
them and to give them added assurance 
in their class established standards of 


good design. 


un 


To develop real judgment in the 
recognition and application of each of 
the three general standards, A., B., C., 
each was considered separately by means 
of illustrations carefully chosen for the 
purpose. 

A. Each student was given two dress 
illustrations and asked to decide 
whether or not each was balanced in 
design. Some of the students were 

asked to report on their decisions 

with the remainder of the class act- 
ing as judges. Asa result of this ex- 
ercise they were soon able to decide 
what constituted a balanced design 
and how it could be achieved. To test 
their individual ability to achieve bal- 
ance they were next given a different 
set of illustrations and asked to judge 
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ON 


them. It the design was not balanced 
they were to suggest how this could 
be achieved. 

These conclusions were then written 
on the blackboard as supplementary 
to A. of the suggested standards. 

3. To continue the judgment ability 
just initiated and to introduce a new 
standard the students were each given 
a new design and asked first to de- 
cide whether or not it was balanced 
and then to decide whether or not 
its various parts were pleasing in their 
relation to each other, 

The illustrations used at this time 
had been chosen to bring out the re- 
lationships of depths of yokes to the 
rest of the blouse or to the skirt, of 
flounces to skirts, of cape collars to 
the dress as a whole, of widths of 
sleeves to the rest of the dress, of 
panels, collars, cuffs, pockets, etc. 


Obviously this required a great deal 

more time and more judgment ma- 
terials than did the question of bal- 
ance in design. 
As in A, the conclusions were 
summarized, added to the original 
statement on the board, and tested 
out with another set of illustrations. 
To provide variety, copies of fashion 
magazines were passed out to the 
group and each student asked to 
select an illustration that was _bal- 
anced in design and in which all of 
the parts seemed to belong to each 
other and to the whole design. 


A similar procedure was followed 


~~ 
C2 


for developing a recognition of the 
desirability of a harmonious relation- 
ship between construction and trim- 
ming lines and the body lines of the 
human figure. 
Up to this point the attention of the 
class had been focused impersonally 
upon the problem of design. 

Now they were asked to judge some 
commercial dresses provided for that 
purpose. It was verw satisfying to the 
teacher to see the enthusiasm and con- 
fidence with which these adult students 
considered the new problem. «+ The 
earlier reactions of “I like that” or “I 
don’t like that” had been supplanted 
with decisions based upon careful judg- 
ment. Some even voluntarily saw pos- 
sibilities of making alterations in some 
of the garments so they would be more 
satisfying in design. Others began to 
appraise their own clothing and to ask 
the opinions of others in the group. 
Some asked if they might bring to the 
next class meeting some dress they had 
on hand but which they had never liked. 
The possibility that one’s not liking a 
dress ought be related to the fact that 
it was lacking in quality 
was a new line of thought and to some 
of them the remedial aspects of the sit- 
uation were a definite challenge. 


design 





One woman had brought to class a 
brown silk dress she was making. She 
now offered it for class appraisal. She 
also wanted suggestions on choice of 
neckline, and type of belt. This made an 
admirable opening to the next phase, that 
of design becoming to the wearer. 

As in the earlier part of the lesson a 
considerable amount and variety of il- 
lustrative materials were necessary to en- 
able these adult students to see the ef- 
fect of using necklines that either re- 
peated the line of the face, or were in 
contrast to it and of using belts that were 
of the same or in direct contrast in color 
and texture to the dress of the wearer, 
of desirably placed points of emphasis in 
a dress, and of becoming skirt lengths 
for the individual wearer; and to deter- 
mine desirable designs for the individuals 
who deviated from the average figure in 
round shoulders, short thick necks, large 
busts, narrow chests, or angular bodies. 

In each case there was a definite at- 
tempt to make the individual aware of her 
good points as well as able to minimize 
any physical defects she may _ have 
acquired in adult life. Fortunately this 
group was so informal and each member 
was so anxious to receive help that the 
individuals who did have particular prob- 
lems introduced their own. Because there 
was constant endeavor to give the class 
a feeling of positive and constructive help 
there seemed to be a total absence of self 
consciousness and uncom fortableness. 

When the standards for dresses good in 
design and becoming to the wearer had 
been tentatively set up the use of them 
was tested by the judgment of: 

1. The photographic dress 

brought to class by members of the 


designs 


class and considered tentatively at 
the beginning of this study. 


bo 


Advertisements of house dresses. 


io) 


3. Designs from mail order catalogs. 
In some cases the students were asked 
to judge the dress illustrations on the 
basis of design quality, in others they were 
asked to judge them from the standpoint 
of design quality and becomingness to an 
imaginary wearer. In still others they 
were given the opportunity to make sug- 
gestions for improvement in the design. 

4. A more difficult problem was now 

introduced. The class was divided 

into groups of three; each two stu- 
dents were asked to choose a design 
for the third. 

5. The most difficult problem was then 
given. Each student was asked to 
choose a dress design for herself, 
one that was good in design and that 
would be becoming. 

Because the question of becoming cloth- 
ing is so closely connected with color the 
members of this adult group were eager 
to complete their study of dress selection 
with some definite helps in the field of 
color selection and combinations. 
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Dressmaking 
Class 
Exhibits 


Hazel W. Barrows 


Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


ACH student in the Advanced Vo- 
cational Dressmaking Class of the 
Arsenal Technical Schools is as- 

signed an exhibit to be arranged by her- 

self. At the beginning of the semester, 
the plan is explained to the class, and 
the school days, except for about a week 
at the beginning of the term which is 
allowed for the first girl to prepare her 
exhibit, are divided among the students. 
The girls are assigned dates in alpha- 


Two of the exhibits: one 
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betical order, and on the date assigned 
the girl has her exhibit up, to remain 
till the next girl’s turn arrives. Usually 
there is a week available to each girl. 
This year, with an unusually large class, 
we could allow only three school days. 

A card is prepared for each girl, with 
her name and assigned date. This card is 
mounted on the lower right hand corner 
of the exhibit and the grade marked when 
the display is taken down. 

The bulletin board, as shown in the il- 
lustrations, is twenty-four by seventy inch- 
es, mounted in a two-inch wood frame. 
The locker cabinet below (which is thirty- 
five by seventy-four inches makes a good 
surface for standing any models the girl 
may wish to use, or for flowers or or- 
namental pottery which she may include. 

Each girl makes her plans and 
carries them out outside of school. 


own 
Class 
however, given the student to 
Plans are reported 


time is, 
put up the 
to the teacher about a week in 
of the date set for a girl, and displays 


exhibit. 
advance 


must be put up and taken down prompt- 


ly. There are, however, no restrictions 


on the material 
results have been interesting, often sur- 


for the exhibit and the 
prising, and in general very good. 

These girls display great ingenuity and 
exhibits and the 
There 


individuality in their 


whole class seems to enjoy them. 
is never a dearth of ideas for an exhibit, 
and even if more than one girl picks out 
the same general scheme, their respective 


treatments of the idea are so different 


as to enhance rather than detract from 


interest in the second exhibit on a topic. 


Subjects in the exhibits are often sea- 


sonal—graduation and clothes for its ac- 


companying festivities; sports and sport 


costumes; spring fabrics; a June wed- 


ding; the Thanksgiving dinner; the 


Christmas party; Valentine’s Day par- 


ties; and so forth. Sometimes a maga- 
zine Or newspaper article gives a girl her 


start; occasionally an old-fashioned print 


(Continued on page 85) 


(above) of spring sport clothes, and one outlining the history of costume.* 








When We Buy 
At Sales 


By 
Jessie V. Coles 


University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


T is said that a woman can not resist 

a bargain. Indeed, the buyer who 

is able to detect a genuine bargain 
and take advantage of it is to be con- 
gratulated. But what is a_ bargain? 
When can a purchase be considered a 
bargain? If we are to be successful 
buyers we must be able to distinguish 
between a purchase which is a bargain 
and one which is not. 

Of course not all bargains are neces- 
sarily secured at sales. Yet “bargains” 
and “sales” are so frequently featured 
in the advertising of retail stores that 
we have come to associate them closely. 
Undoubtedly many purchases made at 
sales are genuine bargains. Unfor- 
tunately this is not always the case. 
The watch-words which all buyers 
should heed when they approach a sale 
are: Stop! Think carefully! Decide wise- 
ly! In order to decide wisely the buver 
must consider first whether or not the 
prices of the articles are lower than those 
of goods of the same quality offered else- 
where or at other times. And secondly, 
the buyer must decide whether genuine 
needs exist for the articles, 


Kinds of Sales 


There are sales and sales. There are 
those occurring at regular intervals as 
the week-end and month-end sales, the 
“dollar days,” and the annual and semi- 
annual events. Anniversary sales are 
very common although it is usually not 
quite clear to buyers what event is be- 
ing commemorated in this fashion. 

Almost any conceivable reason may 
be given for a sale. “Going out of busi- 
ness” is a favorite one. One store has 
such a sale so frequently that it has 
become a regular occurrence. Liquida- 
tion sales for the purpose of raising 
money are found desirable and neces- 
sary by some stores. Sales for sea- 
sonal clearance and for disposal of dam- 
aged and shopworn goods are very fre- 
quent. 

Sales may generally speaking be 
divided into two main groups: (1) sales 
of articles regularly carried in stock; 
(2) promotional events on specially 


purchased merchandise. The clearance 
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sale at the end of the season, the 
“overstocked” sale, sales of broken lots, 
the specially priced leaders are ex- 
amples of the first group. Manufac- 
turers’ outlet sales, sales of sample 
‘special purchase” 


goods, as well as the 
goods, are examples of the latter group. 

Sales may be store wide, that is, 
goods may be featured at special prices 
in all departments or all the goods in 
stock may be offered at reduced prices. 
A limited number of goods may be fea- 
tured in a sale or perhaps a “special” 
on some selected article only. 

Why do retailers offer such bargains 
to their customers at these sale events? 
First, they wish us to buy more goods 
either at the same price as they are 
usually sold, at a lower price, or in 
some cases at a higher price. Retailers 
also feature sales in order to get us to 
buy special goods. These goods may 
be damaged, shop worn, out of date, 
or soon to be out of date, broken lots 
or discontinued styles. They may also 
use this device to get us to buy goods 
which are slow moving, that is, goods 
which consumers do not readily buy 
when offered as regular stock. 


Quality and Price of Sales Goods 

Is the quality of goods offered at 
sales equal to that of goods offered 
regularly? If goods are not the same 
in quality wherein are they different? 
When goods from regular stock are 
offered at sale prices the buyer must 
always assure herself to the best of her 
ability that such goods are satisfactory 
in quality. Goods which have been in 
stock for a considerable time may be 
disposed of at sales. These may have 
deteriorated in quality but this de- 
terioration may not be evident to the 
buyer. Hosiery, silk, fabrics, canned 
foods are examples of such goods. 

Goods which have been damaged by 
fire, smoke, or water are usually dis- 
posed of at sales. Soiled or shopworn 
goods or those which have been used 
for demonstration purposes, as radios, 
furniture, and other equipment, are also 
disposed of by this method. Some- 
times bargains can be secured at such 
sales if the goods can be repaired or 
cleaned satisfactorily and if the cost 









of repairing or cleaning does not offset 
the decrease in price. 

Goods which have gone out of style 
are frequently offered at sales. The 
extent to which they are no longer 
fashionable determines what the dealer 
asks for them. Most people will pass 
by goods even if offered at very low 
prices if they are very evidently out 
of style. However, the wise dealer 
tries to foresee changes in fashion and 
will offer his old stock of goods at sale 
prices before buyers realize that a 
change of fashion is eminent. 

The consumer who is buying fashion 
goods at sales must, therefore, consider 
the trends in fashion to the very best 
of her ability. On the other hand 
changes in fashion features may be so 
minor as to be unimportant. Some 
shoe stores feature at sale prices de- 
signs which have been discontinued in 
favor of some minor changes in cut or 
material. ‘These sale goods may be as 
satisfactory to the buyer as the new 
designs and offer real savings. 

“Seconds” or goods defective in some 
way are often offered at sales. Some- 
times buyers are not informed that 
goods are “seconds” and are misled re- 
garding their quality. If the retailer 
in his advertising and in his display 
signs admits the goods are “seconds,” the 
announcement may be inconspicuous. 
These goods may be real bargains if we 
can identify the defects and find that they 
are not objectionable. 

When goods offered at sales are 
frankly featured as special purchases, 
the buyer can not assume that they 
are similar in quality to the regular 
stock. She must depend on the limited 
information about the goods that she 
can secure by inspection. Unscrupulous 
sellers will often dispose of goods at 
sales which they know are inferior in 
quality or which are misrepresented to 
the buyer. “Silk” sales in which about 
95% of the goods are rayon and cotton 
is an example of such deceit. 

Prices of Goods Offered at Sales 

Prices are the featured points in sales. 
Every known device is used to call the 
attention of the buyers to reductions in 
prices. The regular price, or what was 
supposedly the regular price, is always 
featured. “Fur coat regularly $135, now 
$79.75,” “$1 sample jewelry, now 39c,” 
“$3 cleansing cream, 69c,” “Dresses 
now $8.00, values to $25,” “Guaranteed 
$25 values, regular price $15, sale price 
$12.” We wonder just what this latter 
article really is worth! 

In order to buy wisely at sales, the 
purchaser must be familiar with prices 
at which goods of similar quality are 
offered regularly in the store featuring 
the sale and also in other stores. Per- 
haps $79.75 is all the fur coat really is 
worth. Perhaps similar jewelry can be 
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purchased any time for 39c in other 
stores. And perhaps in the 
turing dress values to $25 only a very 
few had ever been this price and the 
reduction on the majority of the 
dresses offered may be quite small. 
Contrary to the beliefs of some buy- 
ers, the prices featured at sales may be 
the same as those at which goods are 
sold regularly. One which ad- 
vertises sales frequently and extensive- 


sale fea- 


store 


ly will have one or two of the articles 
advertised offered at special prices but 
others featured at the regular price. 

Price tags may actually be marked 
up in preparation for a sale in order 
to make it appear that prices have been 
Other goods may actually be 
A manager 


reduced. 
marked up just for a sale. 
of a furnishings department in a large 
store related door mats 
regularly priced at 79c were marked 
dollar for the “dollar 
reported that many 
were sold at a dollar featured 
at a sale than at the regular price. Rag 
rugs regularly offered at 39c were sold 
for two for $1.00 with the same results. 

Featuring “leaders” is a common 
practice with retailers. One article or 
a few which are nationally advertised 
leaders in their 


how cocoa 


up to a day” 
sales. He more 


when 


will be featured as 


store advertising in order to attract 
buyers into the store with the expecta- 
tion that they will buy other goods at 
price. A study made in 


eighty-six percent 


the regular 
St. Louis 
of the housewives studied bought other 
goods in a store where they went to 


showed 


purchase goods specially advertised. 
Sometimes prices of the leaders have 
actually been below cost to the retailer, 
in which case they are called “loss lead- 
What he loses on these goods he 
hopes to make up on others he sells 
at a high profit. The practice is prohib- 
ited in the retail code of the NRA. 

The buyer must also take into con- 
sideration the general trend in prices. 
Dealers advance in 


prices 


ers.” 


may advertise an 
to induce buyers to purchase. 
Buyers should usually be skeptical of 
such announcements. If goods are going 
up and the dealer thinks he can sell them 
at the higher price he will usually not 
share his information with buyers. 

Dealers are not so altruistic when the 
On the 
contrary retailers at this time offer goods 


trend of prices is downward. 


at “special sales” in an attempt to get rid 
of them before prices fall. During 1930 
and 1931 a good many people bought sup- 
plics in quantity at such sales. It was 
only when prices fell still lower that they 
realized their mistake. 

The advent of a sale seems to inspire 
the writers of advertising copy to hith- 
erto unreached heights of exaggeration. 
Descriptions of qualities of goods and 
values to be obtained are often greatly 
“Spectacular prices,” “give 
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Overdrawn. 


“super-values,” “dramat- 
“talk of the 
“a feast of 


away prices,” 


ically low values,” town 


values,” “incredible values,” 
bargains” are some of the phrases se- 
lected from advertisements in a recent 
issue of a metropolitan newspaper. 

The descriptions of goods are equally 
Such phrases are common as 
“smartest fall 


lavish. 
“irresistible fashions,” 
jewelry,” “all newest styles and shades,” 
“exquisitely made,” “you have never 
seen such beautifully luxurious fur sets 
at this money.” 

3uyers at sales events should not con- 
sider seriously these exaggerated state- 
ments regarding qualities and_ prices. 
Moreover, they must be on the look out 
for misrepresentation. Concealment of 
defects or false statements of prices and 
qualities in advertisements and from sales- 


persons are all too common. 


Values at Seasonal Sales 


Sales are perhaps most frequent at 
two seasons of the year, in January and 
in July and August. We have long 
been accustomed to look forward to the 
January “white goods” sales and to the 
July shoe sales and the August fur and 

However, it seems this 
that the advent of Jan- 


furniture sales. 
least 


year at 
uary was a signal for sales of all kinds 


of goods. Observation of advertise- 


ments in during the first 
two weeks in that 
“special” values were available at sales 
of every kind of goods, from sheets and 
shoes to shirts and soaps, from radios 


newspapers 


January revealed 


and rugs to rings, from fur coats to 
furniture. Obviously of these 
sales are for clearance of the past sea- 
son’s goods. And yet we observe the an- 
nouncement of the “first prints of the 
spring in a special mid-winter sale.” 
Whether or not it is advantageous to 
buy at such sales depends somewhat on 
the character of the goods and upon our 
It might be quite ad- 


many 


storage facilities. 
vantageous to buy house linens at the 
January white goods sales providing we 
have need for them, or if storage facil- 
ities are satisfactory. For example, well 
known sheets were offered for $1.19, reg- 
ular price of which was $1.80. 

On the other hand it may not always 
be advisable to buy at seasonal sales 
if fashion is an important element in the 
article. A winter coat bought in Jan- 
uary or a summer dress bought in Au- 
gust may not be in style by the time 
the next season for wearing these ar- 
ticles arrives. Even in the case of the 
August fur sales it may be too early 
to determine trends in fashion. There is 
also the question of prices at these August 
sales. Although we are always given to 
understand that prices are than 
those at the normal time to buy furs, we 


lower 


may have good reason to doubt such state- 
ments, especially if price trends are down- 


ward. 


Need for Goods 


It is hard for most buyers to pass 


by goods which are real bargains in the 
sense that prices are advantageous. The 
seldom do, 


bargain hunters 


that 


proverbial 


with the result they have stored 


away goods of all kinds and description 
Yet to be 


sale 


which are not in use a real 


bargain goods purchased at a must 


have a use. To be most satisfactory 


there saould be an immediate need 


We should not buy 


future use 


goods at sales 


to lay away for unless 


we are very sure of the future need 


For such staple articles of food as 
sugar, flour, soap, and the like and for 
staple house linens we are usually rath- 
er certain of our future needs 
However, many things may happen 
to change circumstances and the antici- 
pated need for sale purchases may not 
The then be- 


comes a white elephant 


“bargain” 
One 


materialize. 
wolhan 
can not resist buying lace offered at 


sales. It always seems to be such a 
bargain. Consequently she has a quan- 
tity of every kind on hand. But 
she never has 


some- 
how when she needs lace 
just the right kind for the special pur- 
pose. Her lace purchases cannot in any 
sense be termed bargains. 

Goods bought at sales may deteriorate 
before we use them if our need is not 


immediate. They may be wasted in 


storage. Some may be wasted because 
the right quantity was not purchased 
Others may no longer be fashionable by 
the time we find a use for them 

Time and Effort Consumed at Sales 


Who can 


at sales in 


count the cost of buying 


and ene 


trip to 


terms ot time 


gy? In some cases a special 
the store is necessary consuming con 
(Telephone and mail or 
may not be And 
be all sold out by the 


siderable time. 


ders accepted. ) alas, 
the goods may 
time we reach the stores Then there is 
the effort 
Who is not familiar with the push and 
shove of a sale crowd especially if a 
offered 


such a 


necessary after one arrives 


much sought after article is 


Sometimes one emerges from 
fray much the worse for wear, but vic 
toriously clutching the coveted article 
offered at only a small saving 

Articles purchased at sales are some 
times purchased under pressure and in 
haste in order to avoid being left out 
Salespersons employed at sales are se] 
dom well informed and do not have 
time to answer inquiries about goods 
Careful consideration may not be given 
such goods are 
forget that “All 


find our 


to the purchase. Yet 
seldom returnable. We 
sales are final.” We 
selves with something we really do not 
want but keep. We 
our time and energy and spent our mon 
All for the sake of the 


bargain which may not be a bargain! 
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may 


must have used 


ey to no avail. 











AA © eat understandingly and to 
drink understandingly are two 
arts that may not be learned from 

the day to the morrow,” once remarked 

Dumas. The impulse to eat is one of 

the most primitive instincts of mankind 

and one which it took centuries to evolve 
from the animal gorging of our cavemen 
ancestors into the wise enjoyment of 
meat and drink for which the great 
French bon vivant was famous. Step by 
step, on down through the ages, we may 
read the story of man’s development from 
the manner in which he ate. The savage, 
who cut his meat from the haunches of 
living beasts; the glutton like Cambis, 
king of Lydia, whose unfortunate ap- 
petite was said to have made him devour 
his wife; the Greek epicures, who became 
legislators of the table; the gourmand of 

Tudor days—all these have contributed 

their bit to the history of gastronomic 

civilization. All have added appreciably 
to our knowledge of the times in which 
they lived. 

“Eat, drink, amuse thyself; all else is 
vanity,” was the legend Sardanapalus, last 
of the Assyrian kings, ordered graven 
upon his tomb. Such, indeed, was the 
motto of the Roman rulers, whose in- 
terest in food Sardanapalus anticipated 
when he offered to the inventor of a new 
dish a reward of a thousand gold pieces. 
Nebuchadnezzar, King of Chaldea, was 
noted for his costly feasts, as was Bel- 
shazzar, ruler of Babylon, who, history 
tells us, entertained a thousand of his 
wives and retainers at a magnificent meal. 

From the lavish entertainment of Arian 
kings, the Greeks learned some of the 
secrets of gastronomy which they, in 
turn, taught to the conquering Romans. 
Simplicity and frugality, on the other 
hand, marked the repasts of the early 
heroes and kings. The worthy Ulysses 
ate at cockcrow a modest breakfast of 
bread steeped in wine. The Romans 
looked upon porridge as their national 
dish until their Attic neighbors introduced 
them to wheaten bread and _ elaborate 
foods. During the early days of Greece 
and Rome, the ratson d’étre of a banquet 
was the opportunity it offered to exercise 
the sacred duties of hospitality. These 
duties are charmingly described in the 
following phrases by Apollodorus: 

‘As soon as a friend steps on the 
threshold of his host, the porter receives 
him with a smiling face; the dog of the 
house comes immediately to caress him, 
amicably wagging his tail; then someone 
runs and presents him with a seat without 
being told.” 

Peacocks’ 
cockcombs served in patés, the soft roe 
of rare sea-eel, mullets’ livers, fig-peckers 


brains, flamingo tongues, 
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hat Did They Have to Eat? 






The Foods and Feasts of Famous Rulers 


Give Vivid Glimpses 


By 


into Manners and Customs 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


and mushrooms, to say nothing of the 
truffle and snail, were a few of the 
delicacies out of which Roman cooks made 
countless dishes, each one worth the price 
of a king’s ransom. Once an emperor 
became so sated with food he seemed 
unable to hold more, he tickled his palate 
with a peacock feather to enable himself 
to enjoy still greater excesses. 

The Emperor Galba had the world ran- 
sacked for delicacies for the imperial 
table. Vitellus, who seemed continually 
tormented with insatiable hunger, invited 
himself to several banquets daily, at the 
expense of his various senators. An in- 
cident is told of how Lucullus’ cook, 
knowing that on a certain occasion his 
master was to dine alone, took the liberty 
of serving a modest five hundred dollar 
repast. Lucullus was outraged.  Fig- 
peckers and sea-lampreys were missing 
from his bill of fare. He sent for his 
cook and took him to task. The cook, 
who was profuse in his apologies, re- 
minded the genéral that he was dining 
alone. 

“It is when I am alone that you should 
pay special attention to my _ dinner,” 
“Remember, at 
such times, that Lucullus dines with Lu- 
cullus !” 

The pomp and magnificence of Roman 


thundered the general. 


feasts do not entirely fade into the past 
when we recall the glory of some of the 
royal repasts of the Middle Ages. Le- 
grand d’Aussy, the historian of French 
cookery, gives the following description of 
the imperial feast of 1455, which was 
given by the Count of Anjou, third son 
of Louis II, King of Sicily: 

“On the table was placed a centerpiece 
which represented a green lawn, sur- 
rounded with large peacocks’ feathers and 
green branches, to which were tied violets 
In the 
middle of this lawn a fortress was placed, 


and other sweet-smelling flowers. 


covered with silver. This was hollow, 
and formed a sort of cage, in which sev- 
eral live birds were shut up, the tufts and 
feet being gilt... . 

“The first course consisted of a civet of 


hare, a quarter of stag which had been 
a night in salt, a stuffed chicken, and a 
loin of veal. The last two dishes were 


covered with a German sauce, with gilt 
sugar-plums, and pomegranate seeds. . . . 
At each end (of the centerpiece), outside 
the green lawn, was an enormous pie, sur- 
rounded with smaller pies, which formed 
a crown. The crust of the large ones 
were silvered all round with gilt at the 
top; each contained a whole roe-deer, a 
gosling, three capons, six chickens, ten 
pigeons, one young rabbit, and, no doubt, 
to serve as seasoning or stuffing, a minced 
join of veal, two pounds of fat, and twen- 
ty-six hard-boiled eggs, covered with saf- 
fron and flavored with cloves. The two 
following courses included such trifles as 
a roe-deer, a pig, a sturgeon cooked in 
parsley and vinegar, and covered with 
powdered ginger; a kid, two goslings, six 
young rabbits, two herons, a leveret, a 
fat capon stuffed, four chickens covered 
with yolks of eggs, and sprinkled with 
powder de Duc (spice), a wild boar, a 
jelly, part white and part red; cream with 
Duc powder, covered with fennel seeds 
preserved in sugar; a white cream, cheese 
in slices, and strawberries; and, lastly, 
plums strewed in  rose-water. Sesides 
these four courses, there was a fifth, en- 
tirely composed of the prepared wines 
then in vogue, and of preserves. These 
consisted of fruits and various sweet 
pasties. The pasties represented stags and 
swans, to the necks of which were sus- 
pended the arms of the Count of Anjou 
and those of the two young ladies.” 
This elaborate banquet was more or less 
characteristic of the gastronomic luxury 
which prevailed in Italy during the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries. In France, 
until the fifteenth century, it was cus- 
tomary to serve but two .meals a day, 
dinner at ten in the morning and supper 
at four in the afternoon. In the six- 
teenth century the meal hours were some- 
what different, as is testified by the an- 
cient proverb: 
“Lever a six, diner a dix, 
Souper a six, coucher a dix, 
Fait vivre l'homme dix fois dix.” 
(“To rise at six, dine at ten, 
Sup at six, to bed at ten, 
Makes a man live ten times ten.” ) 
During the reign of Louis XIV, the 
(Continued on page 90) 
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em & me 


A Plan for a High School Clothing Course 


Suggestions for planning units to meet 
the needs of a low-income group 
By 


Luella A. 


Williams 


Greenview High School 
Greenview, Illinois 


T is the responsibility of the teacher 
of home economics to select the ob- 
jectives toward which she is to work. 

It is her responsibility to know her girls 

and the home conditions under which 

they live, and to select the content of her 
courses, to organize and plan her work 
to meet the needs of the girls. 

The clothing course of study outlined 
here is an attempt to use the problem- 
The units 
They may be planned 
teacher must 
leading 


project method. given are 
merely suggestive. 
for tentatively; but the 
know her girls. State a few 
problems to begin with, and let the others 
grow from the class. But keep definite 
objectives in mind, ‘ 

The class for whom this course was 
planned was from a decidedly low income 
group and consequently very little money 
was available for new garments. So this 
course plans for units requiring only a 
small expenditure. (For lack of space the 
course is not described in detail, only the 
main points are given.) 

Objectives: 
to develop in the girl 

some interest in the effect of clothing 

on personality ; 

some interest in making the best use 

of the clothes she has; 

some ability to choose new clothes 

wisely ; 

some degree of skill in the fundamen- 

tal construction processes ; 

some habits of cooperation in plan- 

ning work and in working together. 

The main problems of the year’s course 
are listed here, with a few of the sug- 
gested activities for each one. The indi- 
vidual teacher can add to these or change 
them according to the needs of her par- 
ticular situation. 


First Semester 
Introduction (one weck) 
Problems: 

1. On the Woman’s Page of your daily 
newspaper there is a picture of a dress. 
Why is it put there? What is printed 
with it? 

2. Sometimes we hear this remark, 
“This dress is out of style and I won’t 
Wear it.” Is it important that we keep in 
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style? What are the characteristics of 
this year’s styles? 

3. Margaret is tall and dark. 
is short and light. Could they 
“twin dresses?” Why? 

4. If our clothing is as important to 
us as we have indicated, what are the 
things you want to get from this course? 
Activities: 

1. Clippings from newspapers. Discuss 


Clara 
wear 


such points as: 
A. Our desire to dress 
1. The effect of our 
way we feel. 
Fashion books from two or 


well. 


dress on the 


three 
years ago; also new ones. 

Study: dress lengths, sleeves, neck- 

lines, silhouette, ete. 

Discuss: 

1. Are the styles of today any pret- 

tier than those of two years ago? 

2. What makes them so? 

Discuss: 

The types of girls in the class. Di- 
vide them into groups as to coloring, 
and as to build. Try samples of colored 
materials against their skins so each 
can find “her” colors. 

4. Work out on the board the girls’ 
objectives for the course. 

Problem 5. Clothes and the Girl. 
(one week) 

1. Often you see in the picture section 
of the Sunday papers pictures of girls 
chosen as the most “popular” on the col- 
lege campus. Why were these particular 
girls chosen? 

Discussion: the “popular” girl: 

a—her personality 

b—her personal appearance, 

Does a girl have to be expensively 
dressed to be popular? 

Problems 6, 7, 8, 9—(six weeks) 

Choosing a Dress: 

a. Every girl likes to 
You have been 
dresses 


have a new 


dress. planning your 


school recently. Here is 


chance to make one or all of them. 


your 


b. Buying Problem (to be discussed in 
connection with the first choosing prob- 
lem.) 

Just last week when I asked Marion 
why she hadn't this clothing 
course along with you girls, she answered, 


elected 


“My mother thinks we can buy dresses 
more cheaply than we can make them.” 
I wonder if she was right? 

Visit shops or have on exhibit several 
inexpensive “ready made” dresses of the 
type to be made in this first construction 
Also “homemades” for 


Discuss 


problem. some 


comparison. such points as: 
style, fit, quality of material, service ex- 
finish of seams, 


workman- 


workmanship, 
cover 


pected, 
neatness, frills to poor 
ship. 

Discussion: 

Why is it that the 
these dresses can sell them so cheap? 
When would it be desirable to 

rather than to make your dresses? 
Discuss: child labor, sweat shops, “fiy- 


manufacturer of 


buy 


by-night” manufacturers. 
Activities: 
Use of 
Some 


machine 
they “can’t sew a 
that they 


Can you suggest 


girls say 
straight seam,” or would 
“rather sew by hand.” 
reasons for these statements ? 
Demonstrate: 
a—threading the machine 
b—adjusting tension and length of 
stitch. 
Machine charts 


seam be kept the same 


How can a 
width without marking it exactly? 
Cutting: 
Oftentimes we 
can make the dress if you'll just cut it 
out for me.” Why does she lack con- 
fidence in her ability to cut the dress? 
Activities: Pattern patterns, 
cut out the dresses. 
Making the dress: 
Now that 
out you are ready to put them together 
to know ‘when to start. 


hear a woman say, “I 


charts, test 


you have your dresses cut 


Someone wants 
What can you suggest? 

How can we plan our work so that we 
don’t all need the machines at once? 
Activities : 

a—pin-fitting or basting 
b—seams (kind) 
c—stitching 
d—pressing 
Make plan of work. 
dresses at Legion Fair in 
Problem 10, 11. 

Personal Grooming 

Is it necessary for a girl to have a new 
to be attractive? What 
to make what I have more 
Where can I keep my 

have no clothes closet? 


Plan for exhibit of 
November. 
(two weeks) 


dress in order 
can I do 
“wearable?” 

clothes when | 
(Home projects will work in nicely here) 
dressing table two 


as making a from 
orange crates). 
Jane says, “If I only had a permanent 
wave my hair would look better.” 
(Continued on page 94) 





A Filing 





System 


For the 


Home Economics Department 


By 


Elizabeth Brannigan 


VERY teacher finds countless bulle- 


tins, charts, folders, and articles 
which contain material that would 
be valuable in the classroom—for illus- 


trative purposes, for bulletin board use, or 
for ideas that would be helpful in plan- 
ning projects for one or another of her 
that this 


very 


seldom material 
comes to hand at the 


would be most useful; it must be gathered 


classes. It is 
moment it 


as opportunity offers. There is always the 
problem of how to handle the material in 
such fashion that it will be available when 
you want it, but not in the way when you 
don’t. There are also department reports, 
correspondence, tests—any number of pa 
that should be preserved in some 
way that will usefulness, 
Most teachers have not had training in 
the methods which business firms use in 
filing, and as a result the work is perhaps 


pers 


enhance their 


harder than need be. 


The Montana State Office of Vocational 


Education has prepared a bulletin’ for 
Montana teachers which gives an ex- 
haustive system of filing such material. 


On that report, this article is based. 
“The first requirement for efficiency in 
this regard is filing equipment; the second 


is a system; and the third is consistent 
care.” (Williamson and Lyle: Home 
making Education in the High School. 


Quoted in Montana bulletin.) 


The Filing Equipment 


The filing equipment will depend on the 
and the funds 
\ metal cabinet 


size of the department 
available to the teacher. 
of three or four drawers is best; wooden 
drawers either purchased or made in the 
manual training shop rank second; if all 
else fails, there are heavy cardboard file 
drawers procurable for a small sum which 
will do very well until better equipment 
They then 
overflow 


is obtained. could serve as 


transfer or files. 

Aside from the filing drawers, you will 
need manila folders, which come in boxes 
of 100; labels of 


come by sheets or rolls; sets of alpha- 


various colors, which 


betical guides; and a rack on which bul- 


letins can be displayed. 
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The Filing System 
The filing system is divided into the 
following classifications : 
1. Illustrative material. 
2. Teaching material. 
3. Teacher's personal file. 


Illustrative Material 

The teaching material and the teacher’s 
personal file would naturally not be open 
to the pupils, but the illustrative material 
file might well be planned in such a way 
that it could serve to supplement reference 
books for pupil use. It would not be hard 
to teach girls to use such a file, to keep 
it in order, and, perhaps, to do a good 
part of the work of filing the materials 
as they accumulate. This first file will 
probably be much the largest of the three, 
and you will be surprised to see how the 

accumulates and increases in 
So it is wise to start it with a 
You can remem- 


material 
value. 

rather ambitious plan. 
ber where things are the first year—but 
leaps and 
no chances 
i com- 


the division will grow by 
bounds, so it is best to take 
from the beginning; nothing is so 
pletely lost as an idea buried 

| fie 


subject matter divisions which have labels 
of a given color, and alphabetical arrange- 


na file. 


sorder suggests, for such a file, 


ment of sub-headings under these main 


heads. He suggests: 
Major headings 
Clothing Textiles labels or 


and Blue 


crayon markings 


Food and Nutrition—Brown labels or 
markings 
Health—Crimson labels or markings 


Home Management Problems—Fawn la- 
bels or markings 
Home Practice—Green labels or markings 
Home Projects—Orange labels or marks 
Related Art—Violet labels or markings 
Related Science—Yellow labels or marks 
These main heads, written or typed on 
correctly colored labels, would appear at 
the extreme left in the file; next, to their 
(in the same 
the topic; 


right, would be the labels 
color) for the 
still farther to the right would be labels 
The 


color system provides an easy way of 


sub-heads_ of 


of any divisions of the sub-topic. 





filing material quickly back into its proper 
place, and it might be well to write on 
each bulletin or pamphlet the exact folder 
in which it belongs, underlining this in 
the proper color, or else paste its correct 


label in a corner. Thus things will be 


filed back correctly—and anything filed 
incorrectly will be noticeable and can be 
moved. 


Division Headings 
There is not space to reproduce all of 
Mr. Border’s suggested heads, but fol- 
lowing is a partial list. 


Clothing and Textiles 
Construction 
Belts and Sashes 
Bindings 
Collars 
Equipment for Sewing 
Fittings 
Hems 
Linings 
Measurements 
Mending 
Patterns 
Plackets 
Pressing 
Seams 
Short Cuts 
Sleeves 
Tucks, 
Clothing 
Budgets for Clothing 
Boys’ and Men’s Clothing 
Color Combinations 
Design 
Fashion 
Hygiene—Personal, etc. 
Textiles 
Cotton 
Dyes and Dyeing 
Furs 
Laundering 
Manufacturing Processes 
Stain Removal 
Wool, etc. 


Foods and Nutrition 
Composition 
Bulk 
Carbohydrates 
Fats 
Minerals 
Vitamins, etc. 
Diets 
Meal Planning 
Preparation and Method (Recipes filed he'e) 
Table Service 
China 
Etiquette 


Health 
Home Management Problems 
Accounts and Budgets 
Care of the House 
Child Development 
Cleaning 
Equipment 
Cleaning 
Kitchen 
Labor Saving Devices, etc. 
“amily Relations 
Cultural Influences 
Heredity and Environment 
Hospitality 
Sex (Education) 
Social Relationships, etc. 
Household Pests 
Income and Insurance 
Marketing 
Schedules 
Special Occasions 
Thrift 
Home Practice 
Home Projects 
Related Art 
Architecture 
Building Materials 
Floor Plans 
Garden Plots 
Types of Houses, ete. 
Art Principles 
Color Harmony 
Interior Decoration 
Bedding 
Curtains 
Floor Arrangement 
Room Accessories, etc. 
Related Sciences 
Biology 
Animals 
Bacteria 
Chemistry 
Physiology and Hygiene 
Physics 


Working from these 
(Continued on page 86) 
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etc. 
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suggestions, each 








The New 


Home Economics 


In Our Schools 


By 
Ida R. Burton 


Paseo High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


SHORT time ago a teacher of 
mathematics was discussing with 
me the matter of grading high 

school students. She was of the opinion 

that the student's ability should be 
measured by his grasp of the specific 
regardless of class 
qualities 


subject matter 
citizenship or 
which might bias the teacher’s marking. 
She illustrated her point with the re- 
mark that girls in the home economics 
department who were taking clothing 
would be graded entirely on their sew- 
ing skill. 

Fifteen years ago this 
been entirely true, but the scope of this 
radically to 


any personal 


would lrave 


work has broadened so 


meet the swift changes in home life 
that a grade on the skills alone would 
be entirely inadequate. Today the main 
objective in teaching sewing and cook- 
ing is to use the practical work as a 
motivating interest around which to 
group as many learning situations as 
possible. For example, under the 
stimulus of making a dress for herself, 
the high student become 


vitally interested in the economic situ- 


school may 
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Two sections of the interesting exhibit at Kansas City are reproduced here. 


ation which caused the textile strike 


this last summer, an understanding of 


the textile industry in general, the con- 
that 
made garments possible, the home life 


ditions make very cheap ready 


of people in the textile producing coun- 
tries as well as the closely related sub- 
jects of line, color and design which 
bearing on the fin- 
The 


pre ject 


have such a direct 
ished appearance of her garment. 
amount to be spent for her 
brings up in a most natural way the 
question of personal, family, even city 
and national budgeting. Right her« 
many subjects pertinent to family liv- 
ing easily present themselves: the girl's 
share in home financing; the problems 
that arise when the mother is employed; 
the possible ways in which a high school 
girl may contribute to the happiness of 
the home; some of the situations that 
may cause emotional upsets in the home 
unemployment, or 


due to. sickness, 


financial instability; the great) oppor 
tunities for youth to improve the homes 
of the future. Such topics through well 
selected reading and discussions should 
give girls an appreciation of their share 
in family life 

The 


her pupils in similar 


teacher of foods may interest 


manner im nutri- 


tion, other budgeting problems, social 


relationships, and home membership 
from a different approach that may lead 
profitable use of 


chil- 
other 


to house planning, 


leisure time, care and feeding of 


dren, home management and 


phases of home living 


Correlation with other subjects is 


highly possible. In one high school 


with which the writer is familiar many 
situations are worked out with the art 
The 


garments 


department. girls who are re- 


modeling pose for the art 
reproduce the old gar 


and, make a 


painting of the girl in her new garment 


students who 


ment in an inset lovely 


on one poster. These are usually used 


for display inthe show cases in the 


hall or at an open house for parents 
The young seamstresses are always de¢ 
lighted and the young artists likewise 
Posters,and place cards furnish another 
avenue of correlation 

In social relationships the English de 
partment has cooperated in lessons on 
conversation given to prepare the stu 
mothers, a 


dents for a reception for 


fashion show tea or some other func 
tion planned by the class 

Through the cooperation of industrial 
arts teachers, a rotating program gives 
membership 


taught the 


boys instruction in home 


while the girls are being 
mysteries of household mechanics 
Missouri State 


Kansas _ City, 


[ Cac hers 
Missouri, 


widely varving 


During the 
Convention in 
in November, the phases 


(Continued on page YU) 
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The Development of Home Economics 


At Kansas 
State College 


IXTY-ONE years ago, back in 
1873, the Presbyterian minister- 
president of Kansas State Agricul- 
tural college at Manhattan over-rode 
all opposition and insinuated into the 
college curriculum a “woman's course.” 
Twelve co-eds were in that first class 
in Sewing, Dressmaking, and Millinery 
Handwork—the first domestic science 
course taught in any American college. 

The next year, that ‘““woman’s course” 
boldly appeared in the college hand- 
book, but with that stubborn president 
still evidently on the defensive, for it 
was accompanied by a lengthy editorial 
urging women’s education: In hygiene 
and physiology, in “cutting and making 
clothing tastefully, in cookery, garden- 
ing, table setting, brightening a room” 
plus “whatever science can contribute 
to that greatest of womanly arts, the 
art of making a home.” 

Not that he wanted to put woman in 
“her place’ but that he disapproved 
educating her as if her future was to be 
that of an “intelligent plaything for 
some wealthy man,” whereas he had ob- 
served that usually she married “plain 
John Smith who earns every cent by 
hard labor, tears his clothes, and eats 
quantities of pork and cabbage” and 
raises “an assorted lot of children ener- 
getic with mischief and having elastic 


stomachs.” 


Two years after this sewing start 


Laem 

























Van Zile Hall (above), the women’s dormitory at Kansas State College, 
where majors both in Institutional Economics and in Dietetics live a 
minimum of one semester and receive practical experience. 

A corner of one of the two nursery schools (below). 


of practical women’s cducation came a 
household chemistry course, with the 
girls carrying out the experiments with 
ioods, bleaches, dyes, disinfectants as 
best they could in their homes and then 
reporting results in class. 

The third year saw added a “kitchen 
laboratory” in a wing of the new chem- 
istry building, a physiology and hygiene 
course, a gardening class. In that kitch- 
en laboratory the next spring, members 
of the board of regents sat down to a 
dinner prepared by the first class in any 
United States college to whom the “art 
of cooking” had been taught. 

From this point growth was rapid, so 
that by 1897 there was a $16,000 do- 
mestic science building on the campus, 
the first college building in the nation 
erected for the exclusive use of “domes- 
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tic science and art.” And 1898—the 
twenty-fifth year after that “extremist” 
president had forced in the first “wom- 
an’s course’—saw the advent of the 
four-year curriculum. 

By 1904 there were two separate de- 
partments in that domestic science 
building: One under a professor of 
domestic science; the other under a 
“superintendent” of domestic art, alias 
clothing—indicating that the clothing 
courses were still considered as some- 
what industrial in flavor, not quite on a 
par with those of foods and its kindred 
courses. 

Twenty-one years ago came. the 
“home art” course and a department of 
home economics added to embrace gen- 
eral subjects. Seventeen years ago the 
work was put into the hands of a dean, 
a woman with a Ph. D. degree from 
Yale. Research work received a strong 
impetus the next year with the found- 
ing of a textile laboratory. A five year 
course in home economics and nursing 
was also worked out that year in co-op- 
eration with a local hospital staff. 

The newest department, that of child 
welfare and euthenics, was created nine 
years ago and with it a nursery school 
to be a laboratory for the students. In 
charge of that new department of child 
welfare was placed Dr. Helen Ford, 
Yale trained New Englander, who last 
summer was in Germany studying under 
Dr. Fritz Kuenkel, well known Berlin 
psychiatrist and child psychologist. The 
department’s nursery school is divided 
into two parts, each with its own play 
ground under the pine trees: The one 
for babies eighteen months to three 
years old, with Mrs. Leone Kell as di 
rector—the other for those from thre: 
(Continued on page 85) 












Who’s Who in Home Economics 


Jean B. Guthrie 


Associate Editor 
Director of the Foods Department 
“Better Homes and Gardens”’ 


Born at Ames, Iowa, Miss Guthrie was educated there 
and graduated from Iowa State College in 1931 with her 
B.S. The practical training in technical journalism and home 
economics which she had acquired there led to her first job 

-with the Forecast Magazine in New York City. Here, 
Miss Guthrie wrote articles, tested recipes in the magazine's 
experimental kitchen, and prepared radio script for a na- 
tional network. 

In 1932, she went to the Chicago Tribune as Cooking Edi- 
tor, where she wrote both under her own name and that of 
“Mary Meade”. The position included the conducting of cook- 
ing schools, the judging of food and table setting contests, 
lectures before varied groups of women in Illinois, the prep- 
aration of recipe booklets for Chicago housewives, and an 
swering of letters and telephone inquiries. An added phase 
of the work was the weekly food marketing chats broad- 
casted over a Chicago station. 

On January 15, 1935, Miss Guthrie went to her present 
position as associate editor of Better Homes and Gardens, 
Where she will head the foods department and develop its 


] 


rk with homemakers all over the country. 


\liss Guthrie’s professional associations include the Busi- 
ness Division of the American Home Economics Association 


and the Women's Advertising Club of Chicago. 
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Margaret M. Justin 


Dean of the Division of Home Economics, 


Kansas State College, Manhattan 


Dr. Justin is a Kansas product, a 1909 graduate of the 
division she has headed since 1923. A master’s degree from 
Columbia univers:ty and a Ph.D. from Yale rounded out 
her academic work. 

As a young woman, fresh from college, she did settlement 
work for four years among the hill whites in the pine woods 
sections of Mississippi. Later came work as a home dem- 
onstration agent in Michigan’s upper Peninsula among north 
and central Europeans, farmer-miners, some of whom she 
could reach at times only by dog sled or snow shoes. Can 
teen work in France brought still another sort of social 


welfare experience 


Co-author of textbooks, contributor to scientific magazines, 
member of numerous scientific organizations, a past presi 
dent of the American Home Economics Association and of 
Omicron Nu, drafted for various national committees, mem 
ber of the White House committee on child health and pro 
tection in 1930-31 and of two committees on housing—she 


has had wide recognition. 


She loves to entertain informally in her attractive Man- 
hattan home where she is surrounded by treasures collected 
on her globe-trotting vacations or in her Gold Hill (Colo 
rado) summer camp. No home economics seniors are gradu 


ated without having been more than once in her home 
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HENEVER fam- 

ily purse strings are 

strained, there is al- 
ways a temptation to scrimp on 
food. Perhaps this is because 
food is a rather “flexible” 
budget item, lending _ itself 
readily to those “economies” 
which the housewife is wont to 
point out with so much pride. 
Without competent advice, such 
budget trimming is apt to have 
very harmful effects, especially 
when it finds expression in the 
use of lower grade foods as 
fuel for the human body. One 
would not mind so much if 
only the parents — suffered. 
However, various authorities 
estimate that fifty per cent of 
our children are suffering from 
the effects of malnutrition. 
And that is the problem with 
which all of us engaged in 
school work are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned. 

It was a realization of the 
growing importance of school- 
feeding responsibilities that caused 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly and the mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Education 
to decide upon the consolidation of the 
city’s numerous high school cafeterias 
into a single system. A committee of 
the Chicago Association of Restaura- 
teurs was designed to cooperate in select- 
ing a Director of Lunchrooms, to which 
post they appointed me. 

All who are engaged in food work will 
readily appreciate the task of attempting 
to mould fifty separately operated units 
into a single smooth-working organi- 
zation serving the best possible foods 
at the lowest possible price. After 
a half year’s operation, the organiza- 
tion we built has been crystallized 
to the point where major flaws have 
been ironed out and we can pause to take 
stock of our actions. 

Today we are feeding 38,000 students 
daily in our fifty high school cafeterias 
The total receipts run around $4,800 per 
day for the entire system. The largest 
lunch room in the group is feeding an 
average of 2,900 persons daily. While the 
average check is 13c, it must be remem- 
bered that any student carrying his own 
lunch and merely buying a beverage or 
dessert is included in the total. 
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By 
F. O. Washam 


Director of Lunch Rooms, 
Board of Education, 
Chicago, Illinois 


ry 
vecetape SALAD " 
COTTAGE CHEESE 


CABBAGE SALAD 5¢ 


feu SALAD 


At the present time our organization 
consists of 328 full-time and 388 part-time 
employees. Anyone working five hours 
or more comes under the full-time classi- 
fication. A very few work eight hours 
per day, but the majority are on duty 
from six to seven hours. 

The central office organization is com- 
prised of a director of lunch rooms, a 
secretary, a food-control auditor who also 
acts as buyer, two clerks, three super- 
visors, three auditors and a stenographer. 
The supervisors are in charge of desig- 
nated geographical sections of the city. 
Thirty-eight lunch room managers handle 
the fifty lunch rooms, some of the smaller 
units being operated by managers of 
larger schools in the vicinity. 

We aim to spend sixty cents of each 
dollar received for food, thirty cents for 
labor, and ten cents for operating expense. 
This latter figure is split up as follows: 
three cents for central office staff salaries, 
and seven cents for all incidental ex- 
penses of the office, such as stationery, 
supplies, repairs and replacement. Ap- 
proximately $2,500 per month is budgeted 
for equipment, repairs, and replacement. 

In order to facilitate control over these 
percentages, we utilize a system of daily 


operating reports. As soon as _ possible 





Meeting the Needs of the Times 
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Section of a Chicago school lunchroom counter above and 
one corner of a school cafeteria (opposite page). 
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after the cash receipts for the 
noon meal have been counted, 
a report is made showing the 
amount of money taken in, the 
amount expended for food, 
and the amount expended for 
labor that day. This report 
also shows the average check 
and the percentage of the 
school’s enrollment which pat- 
ronized the lunch room. 
Early the next morning, the 
facts in these reports have 
been recorded on a series of 
graphs, one for each school, 
on the wall of my office. This 
enables me to visualize by 
11:00 A.M. on any day just 
what happened in any partic- 
ular unit on the previous day. 
The information in the indi- 
vidual charts is further con- 
solidated and posted on a large 
chart covering the trend in the 
entire school feeding system. 
This careful check on costs 
has enabled us to operate on 
a break-even basis this year, 
although losses had been incurred previ- 
ously. 

Menus are planned on each Wednesday 
for the following week. In this work the 
lunch room managers, the district super- 
visors and the director cooperate. Each 
lunch room manager then compiles a list 
of materials required to prepare these 
meals. On Thursday morning, the needs 
of all units are tabulated and bids are 
taken from several sources, so that by 
Friday morning, orders can be placed. 

Since we maintain no central commis- 
sary, all deliveries are made directly to 
the lunch rooms. In the hands of each 
lunch room manager on Monday morning 
is a list, issued by the buyer’s office, stat- 
ing exactly what merchandise has been 
purchased for her use, where it was 
bought, and the price paid. The individual 
manager is responsible for receiving the 
merchandise, seeing that it meets specifica- 
tions, as to quantity, quality, and price. 
A separate bank account is maintained for 
each lunch room. Checks are drawn by 
the manager, countersigned by me, and 
forwarded to the vendor. 

Our lunch room managers are trained 
dietitians, most of them having years of 
practical restaurant experience. Although 
menus are planned with the simple ob- 
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jective of inducing the student to eat what 
is best for him, we do not force him 
to take any certain combination of foods. 


Following are typical twenty cent plates: 


Veal Loaf with Spanish Rice 
Fruited Gelatine or Ice Cream 
Bread and Butter 

Coffee, Milk or Hot Chocolate 


Pot Roast of Beef with Noodles 
Buttered Cauliflower 
Bread and Butter 


Coffee, Milk or Hot Chocolate 


Roast Loin of Pork 
with Apple Sauce, 
Mashed Potatoes 

Blueberry Muffins 

Coffee, Milk or Hot 
Chocolate 

Salmon Souffle with 
Au gratin Potatoes 

Creamed Peas 

Roll and Butter 

Coffee, Milk or 
Chocolate 


Hot 


Creamed Eggs and 
French Toast, Fresh Spinach, Ice Cream, 
Coffee, Milk or Hot Chocolate. 

Because a large number of 
carry lunches packed at home, we circu- 
lated questionnaires to determine the rea- 
son they did this instead of utilizing the 
facilities of our lunch rooms. As antici- 
pated, most of the answers indicated the 
that the lunch is 
cheaper. We prepared a detailed study of 
home-packed lunches and found that these 
are frequently found to be more costly 
than the hot meals we offer in the school 


students 


belief home-packed 


New Kitchen and Cafeteria Equipment 


Equipment and utensils for large quan- 
tity service today feature utility, service- 
ability and good appearance. These fea- 
being continuously improved 


end a wide selection is offered from which 


tures are 


we may choose. 

One of the newer metals, stainless steel, 
has been in use for table tops, sinks and 
similar purposes for several years, more 
recently it is being used to make many 
types of cooking utensils. This is a hard, 
non-corrodible metal not easily scratched 


or dented. Utensils made of it retain 
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their original luster and they require a 
minimum of upkeep. They are expensive 
but in ordinary circumstances they need 
never be replaced, so the original expense 
is practically the only one to consider. 

Both monel and stainless steel conduct 
heat evenly and retain it for a reasonable 
length of time after the container is re- 
moved from the heat, or the heat turned 
off. This characteristic is conducive to 
even cooking of foods, uniform brown- 
ing and keeping food hot for a compara- 
tively long time. A fairly complete sup- 
ply of cooking utensils made of these 
metals is now available, sold under dif- 
ferent trade names. 

The double boiler illustrated is a good 
shape and size for cream soups, custards 
modified 


and other dishes requiring a 


heat. The flat bottom and straight sides 
make it a convenient kettle to work with 
and it takes up a minimum of space on 
table. 


too, it can be used as two kettles when 


the stove or in the steam Then, 
occasion demands. 

The frying pan of stainless steel sits 
flat on the stove and the handle is not 


lunch room. Obviously it is next to im- 
possible to supply 


etc., in a home-packed lunch. 


fresh vegetables, soup, 


As a result, we are now conducting a 
rather novel experiment in one of our 
high schools. In addition to a publicity 
campaign intended to acquaint the mother 
with the exact cost of packing her child’: 
lunch, we have prepared a book of cou 
pons which sells for $1.00, printed in one 
and five cent denominations. By utilizing 


this service, the mother can be certain 
that her child eats in the 


room where only the highest quality foods 


school luncl: 


are used and where all meals are pre- 


pared under the direction of an expert 
absolutely 


dietitian. Further, she can be 
her child will be served by 


frequently 


certain that 
have been ex- 


board of health and who 


workers who 
amined by the 
have no communicable diseases. She will 
know that he will dine in an atmosphere 
smoking is not 


where permitted, where 


there are no slot machines or gambling 


devices, and where the highest sanitary 
standards are consistently maintained. In 
a sense, the coupon book becomes health 


insurance for the child. 


so heavy that it unbalances the pan. It 
is an approach to the old fashioned iron 
skillet, though we do not expect a polished 
surface to equal that much lamented 
utensil, 

Trays in large numbers are a necessary 
part of every school lunchroom. service 
and they present one of its most perplex 
ing problems. It is gratifying to know 
that the more annoying features have been 
or are being overcome. Aluminum trays 


with the new aluminite finish are light 


in weight and do not discolor the linen 


Siainless steel trays have the desirable 
features mentioned above for the metal 
and they may be had in round or oblong 
shape; the oblong ones are made in both 
Boltalite trays 
which 


break 


The mahogany color, representing the rich 


shallow and deep form. 


are of a durable fiber does not 


crack nor do the edges readily 


mahogany burl, is attractive and is not 


injured by washing in boiling water 


These trays are light in weight, compara 
tively noiseless and inexpensive. 
with 


The one illustrated above is set 


the new, narrow-rim china. This particu 


lar pattern, with soft green scallops on 


the rich cream-colored china, sets off the 
colors of the food and contrasts with the 
green plaid of the paper 


tray. The gay 


napkin adds a further festive note 











Answers to 
Problem No. 3 


What Have You Found the Most 

Effective Means of Teaching Manners 

and Good Behavior in the School 
Lunchroom? 


] 


Music in the School Lunch Room 
By 
Mary G. Gilmore 
Lyon High School, Covington, La. 


What have I found the most effective 
way of handling discipline in the school 
Music is the answer to that 
ever-pending question. The old say- 
ing, “Music hath charms to soothe the 
savage beast,” certainly is effective when 


cafeteria? 


two-hundred or more little savages with 


hunger surging in their souls want to 


storm the cafeteria doors. 

In Lyon High Cafeteria, we have a 
radio and it is surprising to see the ef- 
fect of soft music on the students They 
have to keep quieter in order to hear 
the music. On the contrary, if the mu- 
sic is played loudly, the students have 
to talk all the louder to be heard, the 
result being chaos. 

Another point of interest in our Lyon 
High Cafeteria is the fact that the tables 
are not cleared by regular cafeteria help 
(students working for lunch) but the 
boys and girls carry their own trays 
to the kitchen depositing their 
trays On a table and their waste paper 
into baskets. 

Lyon High has no cafeteria disciplin- 


doc yr, 


ary problems; music has long solved it. 
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Tactful Management 
By 
Mrs. Dan Hudgings, 
Fair Park High School 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


Of course, the first aim of the school 
lunch room is student health. Another 
aim is to teach manners and good be- 
havior, and in our high school we do 
not attempt to gain this objective by 
force, but use more subtle methods. Our 
students are a rather orderly group, tak- 
ing their places in the lines without 
unusual noise or pushing, which one ob- 
serves in large high schools. If any 
disorder occurs it is only necessary to 
thos« that 


involved visitors 


remind 
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Our Problem Page 





School Lunch Problems 
Question No. 5 


What means have you tound most ef- 
fective for stimulating student interest 
in the school cafeteria? Write a de- 
scription, or better yet, send a copy of 
this to the Editor by March twenty- 
fifth. If you write a description, type- 
write it, and keep it to within 500 
words. If you send a poster, do not 
fold it. 


The best answer to this problem will 
be published at our regular space rates 
in the May number. 


Each month we will state a typical 
question that might arise in the opera- 
tion and organization of school lunches. 











judge our conduct of 
our students, and that we expect them 
to conduct themselves in such a way at 
all times, that they will always be a 
credit to our institution. 

If an older boy or girl, say a Senior 
or Junior, picks up a tray and pushes in 
line ahead of others already waiting, we 
just suggest to that person that he is 
rather on his honor, that he sets an ex- 
ample for the students who 
watch closely and soon fall in line with 
their superior classmen. Immediately 
he is regretful and the result is he pays 
more attention to all the little niceties 


of life. 


school by the 


younger 
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Home Economics Club 
Sponsorship 


By 
Mary Ferguson Gaines 
Cumberland Mountain School 
Crossville, Tennessee 


The problem of teaching manners in 
the dining room at Cumberalnd Moun- 
tain School, Crossville, Tennessee, is 
met by the Home Economics Club. 

One of the most interesting ways in 
which they go about meeting this prob- 
lem is to Manners 
Week.” This deal of 
interest and enthusiasm. The club mem- 
bers keep their eyes wide open to the 
students at all 


sponsor “Good 


creates a_ great 


mistakes made by the 
times. At each table, at dinner, is seat- 
ed a member of the organization. These 
girls are equally as careful to notice the 
incorrect table manners as well as in- 
correct social courtesies. After the meal 









the different lists made by the different 
girls are read to the student body. To 
make this partially balance some very 
good remarks are made telling the cor- 
rect points that were made. This pro- 
gram continued for a week. 

Different people including the mem- 
bers of the organization and different 
instructors gave special talks on the 
subject to the boys and girls. 

The entire student body of over a 
hundred, in this small mission school, 
entered into the spirit splendidly and 
helped us solve this problem. 
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Faculty Cooperation 
By 
Veronica A. Twiss 
Trade School for Girls 
Boston, Mass. 

To teach good manners and_ beha- 
vior in the school lunchroom, it is nec- 
essary to have the active co-operation of 
the principal, teachers and students of 
the At the Trade School for 
Girls, simple rules for lunchroom con- 
duct are given to the girls in September, 
and they are emphasized continually by 
the principal in the school assemblies, 
by the teachers in the classroom lectures 
and demonstrations, and by the family 
Student Council at its 


school. 


advisor of the 
meetings. 

The Student Council 
representative from each class, and is a 


consists of a 


great help in creating a spirit of pride 
and enthusiasm in this project. A few 
signs reminding the girls of such rules 
as “single file,” “how to sort dishes,” 
and pictures showing correct manners 
while eating, haved helped in maintain- 
ing our high standards. 

There are two teachers on duty in the 
lunchroom during serving, and there are 
seats enough for all who are having lunch- 
eon at one time. The girls file quietly 
from their classrooms with their teach- 
ers to the entrance of the lunchroom 
and remain in line while being served. 
The time schedule is carefully worked 
out so that each class has its turn in 
coming down first. 

The girls at the beginning of the line 
take the the end of the lunch- 
room and this prevents confusion and 


seats at 


disorder. 

If the above suggestions are carried 
out, the lunchroom, even at the peak 
of serving, will be orderly and the girls 
well-mannered. They will take pride in 
co-operating. 
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Why skimp along 
with a doubtful 
Baking Powder 


when dependable Royal 
costs so little? 








TRY THIS WAY to create new interest in 
your next class lesson on muffins... Check 
over with your pupils the cost of materials 
needed in an average muffin recipe—eggs, 
shortening, sugar, milk, flour, salt. 


Now, have them notice the small quantity 
of baking powder called for—3 teaspoons. 


Point out that the cost of using Royal Bak- 
ing Powder is only I¢/ 

\ trifling sum, isn’t it? Particularly for the 

perfect muffin texture, the fine, delicate flavor 
and absolute eeholesomeness you always get 
with Royal Baking Powder. 
_ Royal is made with the finest baking powder 
ingredient—Cream of Tartar—a pure fruit 
product from ripe grapes. Insist on Royal for 
your classes. And show your pupils that for 
hne home baking it always pays to use the best 
baking powder— Royal. 


® ROYAL is the only nationally distributed baking powder made 
with Cream of Tartar, a natural fruit product derived from grapes. cope 
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j ients 
ate costs* of ingredie 


Approxim Tonsil Muffins 


for 12 


2 cups flour 


2 eggs.--- 
Lcup milk..-- eee 
5 ter..- , 
4 tablespoons are aaa 
Royal be 
3 teaspoons 0) 
; — 
I sts Vary, Of COUTSEs accordin 
* yese cost. ats 


to season and locality e 


You can depend on uni- 
form, tender muffins 
like these with reliable 
Royal. 


FREE 
COOK BOOK 
Mail coupon for 

free copies of 
Royal Cook Book 
to distribute to 
your pupils. 





Please send me fr copies of Roy 


Name 
Street — 
City & State 


Name of School____ 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of 
Dept 162, 601 Wa hington Street, New York City 
LC 


yb 


y 


tandard Brand 


10k Book for « 


tandard Brand 








Home Economics in 
Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 68) 


activities as pleasant and profitable oc- 
cupations for leisure time have been pro- 
moted. The high schools have maintained 
for both boys and girls elective courses 
in Problems of Living. It is considered 
a somewhat broader term than that of 
Family Relationships. 

In the winter 1933-34 emergency centers 
were opened in twelve junior high school 
buildings. Primarily these centers were 
organized to give employment to unem- 


o— ms 


ployed teachers. There were 2369 women 
who enrolled in classes for home eco- 
nomics. This work was informal. Every 
kind of needle work might be carried 
on in one room simultaneously. The 
women attending were not necessarily 
on relief. They found agreeable occupa- 
tion, instruction, warmth, and sociability, 
besides learning sewing, cooking, home 
nursing, and child care. 

The techniques of home making have 
never been neglected in the teaching of 
home economics in Philadelphia. Nutri- 
tion and the relation of foods to health, 
sanitation, the use of labor saving de- 
vices, the management of money matters, 


SOUP 


YOU NEVER TASTED 





Nor more savory! Its extra goodness is 
made possible by /rradiated Carnation 
Milk—which produces better flavor and 
creamier results, because of its finer con- 
sistency. And adds that all-important 
“sunshine’’ vitamin D to diets. Use it in 
cooking —for convenience and economy. 


Send for Carnation Recipe Book. Also 
Baby-Feeding Book telling why many 
specialists prescribe Irradiated Carnation 
Milk. Address Carnation Company, 
217 Milwaukee Gas Light Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; 318 Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Wash.; or Toronto, Canada. 


Asparagus and Chicken Cream Soup 


1 No. 2 can green asparagus 
1 tbsp. butter 
Liquid from asparagus plus 


asparagus. 


Drain asparagus and save liquid. Cut 1-inch tips from 
Press remainder of stalks through a coarse 


water to make 1% cups sieve. Melt butter, blend in flour. Heat liquid from 


2 tbsp. flour 

1 cup well-seasoned chicken 
broth 

1 tall can Irradiated 
Carnation Milk 





asparagus and the water and broth. Add hot liquid to 
butter and flour mixture and cook until slightly thickened, 
stirring to keep smooth. Add Carnation Milk, aspar- 
agus puree and tips. Reheat before serving. Serves 6. 


vec 


Evort-tareye 





PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


the care of little children, the choice ot 
ready-to-wear garments, personal groom- 
ing, household decoration, and problems 
of home living, have been added on to 
the technical training, but have never dis- 
placed it, because it is believed that a 
perfectly balanced and adequate diet is 
useless unless palatably and attractively 
cooked and served; that theories of home 
management are valueless, unless the 
necessary work of the home can be ex- 
peditiously and efficiently done in such 
a way as to insure good living conditions 
and pleasurable occupation to those who 
perform the necessary tasks. While it is 
true that many articles for home and 
personal use are made commercially, it is 
equally true that repair and upkeep falls 
upon the homemaker. Many women 
find pleasurable and profitable occupation 
for leisure time in making attractive 
articles for their homes. Hence the tech- 
niques are still stressed in the Home 
Economics Division of the Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 

In 1933-34 the total enrollment in home 
economics classes was 88,831. There were 
499 boys enrolled in classes which began 
as camp cookery, but grew, in response 
to the wishes of the class members, to 
include instruction in nutrition, manners, 
social usages, spending the family in- 
come, and some phases of family rela- 


tionships. 

This enrollment is divided as follows: 
Elementary clothing.............. 33,719 
EAementary fO0dS....... 000.6508 8,135 
Junior high clothing.............. 14,115 
SUGIOT IGN FOOUS........6.....c006 17,070 
Ooo Bate loi i i 2,286 
Cee R Ls crc | EO Se noe re 1,381 
SENIOr MG ClOMING 6.6 .6062.0.60 2,526 
Senior Hien fOOdS..<... 566... 665 3,015 
DCMIOr MINN DOYS. 650560665 ose 499 
shed tcleg) Cio) a a 3,590 
Evening elementary............... 303 
BR PCOMIONAN sin iss s siorsaie es avis vas 138 
Vocational ‘clothing .........55....... 734 
Vocational f00dS....3 5.6... 600... 1,320 

eRe gteed ier een nr eae panties 88,831 
Emergency Junior High (adults in 

junior high buildings).......... 2,369 


91,200 

Since home economics is required for 
all girls in grades five to eight inclusive, 
the numbers enrolled are dependent on 
school enrollment. The increase in the 
numbers electing home economics in the 
senior high schools is remarkable. This 
increase is not only in the four years 
curriculum, but also in the courses in 
home economics which are elective, for 
those in academic or commercial cur- 
riculums. 

The organization of home economics 
education in Philadelphia differs from 
that maintained in many school systems 
The administration of all home economics 
in all schools is centered in one oflice. 















Thus is brought together home economics 
in elementary, junior high, high, special 
for handicapped children, trade and vo- 
cational, and evening schools. 

In the administration office, in so far 
as possible, the supervision is districted 
so as to minimize the time and 
spent in travel. There are 4 supervisors, 


money 


1 special assistant to the director, 1 di- 
rector, and 2 clerical assistants. 

Home economics has not suffered dur- 
ing the financial depression, excepting 
only that greater care has been necessary 
in the purchase of supplies and equip- 
ment, and, of course, home 
teachers had the same ten per cent cut 
in salaries suffered by all teachers in the 
system. There has been no loss of teach- 
ing positions and no curtailment of activ- 
ities. In the Fall term 1934, there were 
28 appointments of new teachers of home 
economics, bringing the number to 311 
and 80 school 


economics 


day teachers evening 
teachers. 

There has been an expansion of home 
economics in junior high school in order 
to meet the needs of those children who 
in other years would have been out in 
industry. For them ten periods of home 
economics per week is provided. Voca- 
home enrollment has 
multiplied by ten during these same years 
for the same reason. New 
been equipped to take care of this growth. 


tional economics 


rooms have 


Home Economics at Kansas 
State College 
(Continued from page 78) 


to five, with Dr. Dorothy Triplett as 
director. Here during the last twelve 
months have been trained all the state’s 
emergency nursery school directors. 

This year the division has 436 majors; 
at its pre-depression peak there had 
been 550. Over half, as usual, are tak- 
ing the general curriculum which pre- 
pares them for teaching. The next most 
partly because of the 
with 


popular course 
the division has 
is that of In- 


close connection 
hospitals of the nation 
Economics and Dietetics; 82 
The Home 


stitutional 
are now registered therein. 
and Art course has 36; 
Economics and Nursing, 14; 
Home Economics and Journalism, 13; 


Economics 
Home 


all are upper classmen, as majors can- 
not be chosen until the sophomore year. 
There are usually about 25 in the grad- 
uate department—this year, however, 16. 
lwo “home management houses” are 
women in 
curriculum: The Ellen H. 
Lodge, established in 1919, 
which tries to represent the $2,400 to 
$3,000 income; and the Ula Dow Cot- 
tage, used since 1928 for the $1,000 to 
$1,500 three 
wecks in each house carrying on all the 


laboratories for the young 
the general 


Richards 


income. Seniors spend 


home activities, budgeting time and 
working out harmonious rela- 


tionships with the rest of the “family.” 
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Dressmaking Class Exhibits 
(Continued from page 71) 

will be the center of a history or cos- 
tume exhibit.~ One girl used a piece of 
sheet music as the focal point of her dis- 
play! Lately, a tew of the exhibits have 
reflected the growing emphasis on leisure 
time and its use. 

We encourage the 
their own ideas, and emphasize the im- 


girls to work out 
portance of arrangement of the 
exhibit. It 
in applying principles of their related art 


proper 


furnishes a valuable lesson 


classes in arrangement, balance, line and 


color, Often, a girl will see that her ar- 


rangement has been poor and can im- 


prove it after the exhibit has been up for 
a time. 

In grading these exhibits, we consider: 
preparation, 
\t the 


a general 


general effectiveness, interest, 
originality, theme and punctuality. 
hold 


their 


end of the semester we 


discussion of the exhibits, faults 


and good points and why some attracted 


more attention than others 


This is the third year that exhibits 


have been prepared according to this 


plan in my class, and I really think the 


girls derive a great benefit from prepar- 


ing them and are very much interested 


in the exhibits of the other members of 


the class. 


NEW Speed Bake METHOD WINS CHEERS 
FROM AMERICA’S KITCHENS AND TABLES 


Best of ail, SPpEED-BAKING calls for 





HOUGH introduced only -ast 
"Ey Sepneunbes, nearly 100,000 
women have written in for the SpEED- 
Bake recipe. This new sure-success 
way of making bread and rolls has 
started a new wave of popularity 
for baking throughout the country. 


No wonder. SPEED-BAKING saves 

work. It saves time 

as much as two hours 
over other methods. 
It’s almost unbeliev- 
ably sure and simple. 
Even husbands have 
baked perfect, finely 
textured, delicious 
bread this new way. 


Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast—the 
yeast that remains fresh. It comes 
in dry cakes and yeast can’t start 
to grow until it has been moistened. 


SPEED-BAKING will arouse a new 
and wider interest in home econom- 
ics classes. May we send you our 
newly revised booklet, 
“The Art of Making 
Bread,” containing the 
new SPEED-BAKE rec- 
ipe for all varieties of 
breads and rolls? If 
copies for students are 
desired, let us know 
the number required. 


Just the same 
except in name 
Package of five 
cakes at your 
grocer's 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY, 1752 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Dry Yeast 
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A Filing System for the 
Department 
(Continued from page 76) 


teacher will derive a set of headings and 
sub-headings that will fill her particular 
needs. Depending on the courses offered, 
you may wish to condense or elaborate 
this or that division. A set of guides for 
filing consumer education material should 


certainly be added. If a special course 


is offered in this subject, or if you 
want to plan to offer such a course, 
it would probably be best to have 
a separate main head for this division, 


and file material under it either according 
to the other subject-matter divisions or 
according to the type of material. You 
might, for instance, have a head Govern- 
ment publications, thus: 


Consumer Education 
Government publications 
Foods 
Legal Standards and Protection 
Specific Case Histories 
Specific Standards 
Clothing 
Government Specifications 
Tests, etc 
Other subheads under Consumer Edu- 


kitchen-tested recipes: 
number 5 


LEMON TEA CAKES 


2 cups sifted pastry flour 
4 teaspoon Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda 

Y{ teaspoon salt 

1¢ cup butter, or other shortening 

1 cup sugar 

2 egg yolks, unbeaten 

juice of 1 lemon 

\% cup milk 

2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 
Sift flour once, measure, add baking soda 
and salt and sift together three times. Work 
butter with spoon until creamy. Add sugar 
gradually, beating after each addition until 
light and fluffy. Add egg yolks, one at a time, 
beating until well blended. Add flour alter- 
nately with lemon juice and milk, beating 
until smooth after each addition. Fold in 
egg whites. Bake in small greased cup cake 
tins in moderate oven (375° F.) 20 minutes. 
Makes 30 small cakes. Frost with Orange 
Butter Frosting. 


ORANGE BUTTER FROSTING 


2 tablespoons butter 

2 cups confectioners sugar 

3 tablespoons milk 

4 teaspoon grated orange rind 

\% teaspoon orange extract 

Few drops lemon extract 
Work butter with spoon until very soft. 
Add sugar gradually, beating well, thinning 
with milk until of right consistency to 
spread. Add orange rind and flavoring. 

All measurements are level. 


OWIGE FS 
P-27 7, eC 





© 


NS” PLEASE SEND ME FREE BOOK \ 
S » 
SD)” DESCRIBING USES OF BAKING SODA Zp 


Qe ALSO A SET OF COLORED BIRD CARDS 
(?5 PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS 


NAME 


~~ STREET 


ALWAYS ASK FOR ARM & HAMMER OR COW BRAND BAKING SODA ‘ihiows them when the time came to use 
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cation would cover material from your 
State experiment stations, Better Business 
magazine articles, mewspaper 
clippings, manufacturers’ pamphlets (a 
few) and perhaps a collection of adver- 
tisements clipped by your classes or your- 
self from local newspapers and maga- 
zines of all kinds. 


Bureaus, 


You might prefer to work out a system 
of subheads for each division of food, 
clothing, textiles, house furnishings, or 
you might prefer to add a subhead Con- 
sumer Education under each main topic. 


Cross References 


Even after you have worked out the 


| exact system of headings and subheadings 


| are not over. 
| material covering several heads, or at least 


that best suits your needs, and have made 


| up the guides and folders, filing problems 


Many bulletins will contain 


| several subheads, and some of the ma- 
| terial is sure to be the wrong size for 


your file, or come to you in boxes or on 
cards which do not fit readily into the 
system. You are sure to have tiny pam- 
phlets and enormous charts, all useful 
but presenting each in its way a filing 
Here a cross reference system 
proves its value—and another 
reason for writing on the outside of each 
pamphlet its exact place in the file—head, 
sub-subhead. 


problem. 
here is 


subhead, or Because you 
will have to cross-reference, and it is not 
helpful to have a pamphlet on, say, Color 
in the Home, filed back under IJnterior 
Decoration—Curtains, where it is cross- 
indexed, instead of under Color Harmony, 
where it belongs but is not mentioned. 
You can cross-reference in two ways- 
either make out separate, letterhead-size 
sheets giving the title of the bulletin and 


| its proper folder, and filing one of these 


in each subject folder for which the pam- 
phlet contains material; or you can keep 
in each folder a sheet or several sheets 
listing the pamphlets in other 
which bear on the subject. 


folders 


The exhibits, charts, and so on which 
do not fit comfortably into your file, are 
best kept elsewhere and referred to in 
their proper place in the file by separate 
sheets which keep you aware of their 
their 
drawer or two, or boxes on a closet shelf 


existence and hiding places. A 


will make good homes for these useful 


| objects provided they are indexed each 


in its proper folder. 

There is one other use for cross-refer- 
ence sheets, and that is to keep readily 
available articles magazines which 
you do not want to cut up. If you keep 
a file of The Journal of Home Economics 


and Practical Home Economics, for ex- 


from 


ample, you would undoubtedly find, on 
looking over the copies for the last two 


| years, that many articles which you had 


planned to use in one way or another 


| might just as well not have been printed, 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 





as far as you are concerned. You forgot 
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them—when you were teaching that unit 
on family relationships, perhaps, or when 
it was your turn to present an assembly 
program, or when the class got to the 
subject of caring for rayon. Why not 
make out cross-reference sheets for such 
material, and put them in the proper 
folders? Your copies would be used 
much more, and the girls would be learn- 
ing a little more about using references. 


2. Teaching Material 


for student use, 
Into this 


This is not material 
aud should be filed separately. 
file should go: 

a. Year’s Teaching Plan 

b. Course Outlines by Units—filed under 
each course 

c. Available source material and refer- 

ences 

This would include bibliographies— 

with your notes of special uses for 

hooks and magazine not clipped in 
the illustrative material file. It might 
include also a folder for book re- 
views you have seen and would like 
to follow up by examining the books, 
a list of books you would want to get 
to supplement the department library 
or the school library, lists of film 
strips available, etc. 
. Supervised Practical Program 
This would include project material 
and suggestions and record of indi- 
vidual pupils’ progress. ‘ 
», Community 
Year’s program and long-time plan 
for community 
Services rendered (name of per- 
son, date, type, etc.) 
and 
for individual service 


Source materials instructions 
Cooperative work—under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, Emergen- 
cy relief committees, etc. 

. Guide or index for use of filing cabinet. 

3. Teacher's Personal File 
This file would include: 

. Bulletin Board material—inspirational 

material, ete. 

. Co-curricular Activities 

a. Home Economics Club 

b. Class Advisor 

c. Parent-teachers Association, etc. 

. Correspondence 

Filed under alphabetical guides A-Z for 
general correspondence, with individual 
folders for correspondents where vol- 
ume warrants—e.g., your State Super- 
visor. 

d. Courses 

Each course filed here, with blocking- 
in, course of study, future plans for 
course, and pupils’ progress folders for 
each course. 

e. Management of Department 

l. Budget 

2. Expenditures 
ood costs 
Illustrative Material 
Supplies 
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Cafeteria—if you manage it 
3. Equipment needs and literature 
4. Records 
Inventories 
Requisitions for supplies 
Semester and annual reports 
f. Professional 
Methods of Teaching 
Personal Advancement, etc. 
g. Projects 
Home visits, home practise and project 
records of classes as a whole and in- 
dividual pupils, etc. 
h. Publicity 
Local Publicity articles 
Suggestions for department publicity 
Exhibits 


An Interesting Article 


In the February issue of the New Out- 
look magazine, there is an article of in- 
terest to all home economists, entitled 
“They Train the Young Idea,” by Cedric 


Mr. 


sketches the history and significance of 


Fowler. In_ this article, Fowler 
the nursery school movement and its lead- 
ing exponents. It gives the history of 
the movement in a way which should in- 
terest the high school or college girl, and 
includes excellent thumbnail sketches of 
sixteen of the most important American 
teachers and scientists who have fostered 


the growth of the movement 








‘ 
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Fresh from 


the Field.. 


Vegetables furnish very nec- 
essary mineral elements to the 
human system. While certain 
of these elements are common 
to most vegetables, each veg- 
etable has its own individual 
health-giving value. Therefore, 
those who feed the public 
should not only feature veg- 
etables but should serve them 
in a wide variety. 


Edelweiss vegetables are 
packed fresh from the field. 
This immediate handling retains 





conrents 640570 


GOLDEN BANTAN CORR 


Joun Sex § Co. 


TON 


p N 


Sexton Specials offer outstanding values in 
foods prepared exclusively for those who feed 


many people each day. 


that extra margin of goodness found only in the dewy succulence of the fresh 


vegetable—a value that all too quickly escapes ordinary handling. 


Each 


vegetable is prepared so as to retain its natural appearance, making your 


service most inviting. 


Edelweiss offers a complete assortment of vegetables packed in the 
economical number ten container—each can chock full. 


CHICAGO 


aus SEXTON © 


BROOKLYN 


10.Canned Foods 














An unusually practical 
NEW BOOK 


TEXTILE 
PROBLEMS 


FOR THE 


CONSUMER 


By 


Thomas Nixon Carver, Mary Schenck 
IW’oolman, and Ellen Beers McGowan 


Three well-known experts outline, 
in this book, the production and 
marketing of textiles, especially as 
affecting the consumer. The book 
is preeminently practical. It pro- 
vides a guide to the _ intelligent 
choice and care of textiles for per- 
sonal and home use as well as an 
up-to-date, factual text for courses 
in textiles and home economics. 


Published February 12th 
Price, $1.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
NEW YORK 

















An Easy-to-Make Dress 
Your Students Will Like 


This is a backless 
tennis dress which 
can be worn in the 


classroom when the 


smart little cape 
is buttoned on. Be- 
cause it’s a But- 


terick 
Pattern it can be 


Beginner’s 


made quickly and 
And the 
very complete But- 
terick Deltor will 


teach your sewing 


easily. 


problems for you. 
Sizes 12 to 20 at 
Butterick 
Departments ; 


Pattern 


35c. 





For _ illustrative 


material or spe- 
cial help in your 
clothing prob- 


lems, write to the 


Butterick Educational Service 


161 Sixth Avenue, New 





York City | 
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| Book Reviews 


Food and Health, by 
man, Macmillan 
1934. $2.50. 

In this book, Dr. Sherman recapitu- 
nutri- 


Henry C. Sher- 
New York, 


Company, 


lates the “newer knowledge of 
tion” for the benefit of the intelligent 
lay reader or the worker in the field of 
Nutrition is treat- 
ed as one means to positive, buoyant 


health and hygiene. 


health and all the recent research con- 
tributing to that end is interpreted for the 
guidance of the individual reader. 

The first chapter, “The Importance of 
an Intelligent Use of Food” 
keynote of the book. 
increasingly clear,” says Dr. Sherman, 


sets the 
“It is becoming 


that there is yet a very great 
opportunity open to each of us to pro- 
vide through some daily living, and 
notably through intelligent food habits, 
for such a favorable internal environ- 
ment as shall permit our native endow- 
ments to develop and function to the 
best advantage.” 

Sanitation problems; the role of the 
various classes of food; weight control; 
vitamins and minerals; the dietary as a 
whole; our present knowledge and pros- 
pects of further advance in knowledge 
of nutrition are all considered at length. 
Always, a thorough familiarity with the 
research background of these aspects of 
nutrition is displayed, together with a 
sane, detached conception of just where 
these researches apply to the three- 
meals-a-day problem of the modern man 
or woman. The book is not too tech- 
nical for the lay reader; certainly it is 
not too technical for the home econom- 
ics student or teacher. But just as few 


of us have Dr. Sherman’s intimate fa- 
miliarity with the scientific work being 
done in the field, so few of us have his 
capacity for relating all the separate bits 
of knowledge and making out of them 
a program of living that is practical, 
intelligent.— 


elastic, and thoroughly 


M. £. B. 


The Practice of Dietetics. By Dr. L. 
Harry Newburgh and Frances Mackinnon. 
The New York, 
1934. 


Macmillan Company, 


$4.00. 


In this book the place of dietetics and 
therapeutics is 
that 
reader a clear picture of its importance, 


diet therapy in medical 


discussed in a manner gives the 
and, at the same time, impresses him with 
the need for a sane point of view in its 
practice. 

Though written primarily for those who 
are engaged in the practice of diet therapy, 












it is an excellent handbook for the Home 
l-conomist who familiar with 
what is being done in the field of nu- 
trition. 

Part I covers the accepted data on the 
body’s needs for growth and health main- 
tenance with some discussion of how and 
by whom each fact was established. 

Part II is devoted to the methods of 
selecting and supplying these constituents. 

Part III deals with methods for decid- 
ing whether a disease may be helped by 
diet therapy, and, if so, how. That every 
therapeutic diet must be based on require- 
ments for normal. nutrition is emphasized, 


must be 


with suggestions on how the normal diet 
may be modified to benefit the abnormality 
to be treated. 

The authors are associated in the medi 
cal school and clinics of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

The book is dedicated to Dorothy Stew- 
art Waller. The work of all three in the 
field of dietetics is well known. 

Lutu G. Graves 

A Guide to the Teaching of Home 
Economics: 1. Beginning oods. By Cora 
B. Miller, Regina J. Friant, and Marcia 
E. Turner. Collegiate Press, Ames, Iowa, 
1934. 60 cents. 

This sixty-page pamphlet comes well 
recommended, if only by the names of 
the authors. The product of their ex- 
perience in the Department of Home 
Economics Education at Iowa State 
College, the outlined here fill 
every requirement of the progressive 
It is intend- 
ed as a guide in planning the units for 


units 
home economics teacher. 


a first course in foods and would be es- 
pecially useful, of course, to new teachers. 
Anyone, however, who is teaching the 
subject would find it full of good ideas 
and excellent unit plans. 

The pamphlet is most attractive and 
durably bound, and contains an excel- 
lent reference list—M. FE. B. 


The IWise Choice of Toys, by Ethel 
Kawin. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Hlinois, 1934. $1.00. 

Miss Kawin is now psychologist of 
the laboratory school of the University 
of Chicago. This work, and her pre- 
vious experience as director of the pre- 
school department of the illinois Insti- 
tute for Juvenile Research, have given 
her an admirable background of prac- 
tical and theoretical experience with child 
psychology. The very attractive, illustrat- 
ed book she has written reflects this ex- 
perience. 

The book is really a revision of a se- 
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ries of lectures delivered by Miss Kawin 
to a group of sales people in the toy 
department of Marshall Field and Com- 
pany. The lectures were planned to 
familiarize them with educational values 
in toys in order that they might take 
part in the exihibts staged by the store 
in co-operation with the University of 
Chicago. These toy exhibits, in which 
toys were arranged on the basis of 
use or function, aroused great interest 
and proved most educational to the pub- 
lic who saw them. Miss Kawin’s lec- 
tures should prove equally interesting 
and informative to any reader. They 
are not too technical for the high school 
student in a child development unit, and 
they offer most interesting reading as 
well as being authoritative. The book 
includes a list of suggested reading.— 
M. E. B. 


Physical Defects: The Pathway to Cor- 
rection. American Child Health Associa- 
tion, 50 West 50th St., New York City, 
1934. 

This book is the report of a study 
made in the public schools of New York 
City. The New York City departments 
of health and education and the research 
division of the American Child Health 
Association co-operated in the work which 
was supervised by a special advisory 
committee and financed by the Metro- 
politan Life Company. The 
object of the study was to determine the 
effectiveness of the present health edu- 
cation program; just what was the phys- 
ical condition of the school children of 
the city, what efforts were being made 
to remedy defects, and the effectiveness 
of those methods. 


Insurance 


In the two years of this study, the 
staff made their own direct inquiries, 
examined 25,000 children in 121 
Those children having serious 
careful 


and 
schools. 
defects were selected by tests 
results of the 


found on the 


and the workers corre- 
lated with health 
cards which report the routine work of 
The work 


defects of 


those 


the school health program. 
included 
sight, 


examinations for 
teeth, and 
every case 


hearing, nutritional 


and in where a de- 
fect was found the workers checked the 
follow-up work of the health authorities. 
Having plotted out the theoretical path 
leading from the defect’s detection to 


Status, 


its correction, the staff found out just 
where, if at all, the case had been way- 
laid along that path. 

The study is most complete and ac- 
companied with many tables and 
graphs. While the 
are applicable only to the New York 
schools, the 


exact conclusions 


methods described and 


much of the general information and 
recommendations made are interesting 
and valuable in almost any community. 


—M. E. B; 
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IT PAYS TO CHOOSE Sheets 
with a MAGNIFYING GLASS 


U.S. GOVERNMENT WARNS AGAINST 
FLAWS IN YARN OR WEAVE... 


If you have a good magnifying glass, you can 
actually spot bad flaws in the weave of a sheet. 
A really first grade sheet has practically no 
knots, or thick and thin places in the weave 
—and it certainly has no broken threads, 


When you see the flaws in some poor sheets, 
you'll readily understand why sheets sud 
denly develop holes and very quickly wear 
out—and why United States Government 
textile experts give you this waraing. 


Every year millions of yards of sheeting roll out of 


our weaving machines and are made up into Lady 


Pepperell sheets. Every yard is rigidly inspected to 


prevent the least flaw or imperfection in it. An elabo-« 


_fitpose. 
| o4ace WPEPPERE 


Tene es 


rate system of inspection rejects any sheets that might 
reflect discredit on the Lady Pepperell trade-mark, 


There’s only one right standard of quality in sheets. That’s the consumer 


standard—your standard—how those sheets wear and give satisfaction in 


your home. Lady Pepperell must surpass that standard. That policy has helped 


make Pepperell the largest manufacturers of sheets and pillow cases in the 


whole United States. 


Write for your free copy of Lady Pepperell’s Thrift Book. Pepperell 


Manufacturing Company, 160 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


dy PEPPERELL 
Sheets and Pillow Cases 
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ON NEW 
GERBER PROCESS 


The following are typical comments from the 





medical profession on Gerber’s Strained Vege- 
tables, processed by the new Shaker-Cooker 
method: ‘*Much finer flavor than old pack’ 

“a revolutionary improvement in the canning of 


strained vegetables” . .. “these taste like real 
vegetables” . . . “the change will help in 
our adult diets”... “short exposure to heat is 
bound to conserve more vitamins”... “it will 


not only retain more natural color and flavor, but 
also higher vitamin content. 
* SHAKER-COOKING is the revolutionary new 
Gerber method, which stirs foods during process- 
ing, shortening cooking time as much as 60% 
The advantages are: (1) finer flavor; (2) bette 
color; (3) adequate sterilization without over- 
cooking; (4) uniform cooking. 
We invite your comments on the new-type Gerber 
strained products. In order that you may judge 
for yourself the improvements in flavor and color, 
we will be glad to send you samples of Gerber’s 
Shaker-Cooked Products. 

| CARROTS (CERSERS STRAINED) ay 
4 L COMPARATIVE RATES OF HEAT PENETRATION -AGITATING-VS: ‘STRLCOOK | 
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In ordinary |$3 A & 
processing ps ss 8 - | 
heat must | 5 ® 
penetrate to ee ee ee a ee 
the center. | ——— ; 
Entire contents of each can raised 
to 240° in fraction of time ordi- 
£43 narily required. 
aif ec 
3((¢ \\@ 
ttt 1 
Gerber yj) \ 
Shaker- 
Cooking Gerber Shaker-Cooking Retorts 


gives all par- suspended in pairs are counter- 
ticles equal balanced on eccentric shaft that 
contact with shakes them vigorously 140 times 


heat. per minute. 


Gerber'’s 


Shaker-Cooked Strained Foods 


Strained Tomatoes..Green Beans — Beets. . Vege- 
table Soup - Carrots .. Prunes Spinach Peas 
4¥-oz. cans. Strained Cereal 10%-oz. cans, 
GERBER PRODUCTS CoO. 

Fremont, Mich. PHE-3 
(In Canada: Grown and Packed 
by Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., 
Tecumseh, Ont. 

Please send me C) Reprint of 





the article—“The Nutritive 
Value of Strained Vegetables 
in Infant Feeding.” OO New 
Process Samples. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State 


The New Home Economics 
(Continued from page 77) 


of home economics taught in that city 
were displayed in a very comprehensive 
exhibit of work done by the school chil- 
dren in the elementary grades, junior 
and senior high schools, general con- 
tinuation and junior vocational schools. 

Miss Anna E. Hussey, Supervisor of 
Making in the Kansas City 
Schools, directed the arrangement of 
this exhibit which demonstrated in a 
conclusive way that the training in this 
department includes not skill alone, 
but the many phases that enter into the 
complex living in our homes today. 
There were booths each representing 
one of these. The attention of the many 
visitors at the exhibit was directed 
most frequently to a booth where a 
girls adjusting 


Home 


group of happy young 
window shades, repairing electric iron 
cords and putting new washers in kit- 
chen faucets showed the result of an 
exchange of students with the industrial 
arts department. 

The foods booth was bound to catch 
the eye at once. Grandmother’s fruit 
cellar never did present a finer display 
of canned fruits, vegetables, preserves, 
jellies, conserves and pickles than this 
prepared by Kansas City school girls. 

They are evidently learning to stretch 
the pennies for here were found a 
grocery order for a family of five on a 
very moderate income with suggested 
menus; also menus for the use of 
cheaper foods, navy beans, dried fruits, 
and the like. Through the courtesy of 
a downtown merchant, a lovely table 
setting for a buffet luncheon was ar- 
ranged. In contrast, a breakfast table 
laid in attractive fashion with a dime 
store set-up gave ideas for the lower 
An interesting arrangement of 
chipless enamel, 


income. 
new kitchen wares, 
nontarnishing aluminum, 
new electrical appliances made a strong 


copper and 


appeal to young matrons. 

A fascinating array of 
the dime store must have set many a 
romantic head to wondering whether it 


gadgets from 


is not possible after all for two to live 
as cheaply as one. 
It goes without 
home maker should have a knowledge 
of child care and development. The 
booth devoted to these subjects empha- 
sized the educational side. Posters were 


saying that every 


used to suggest correct methods in habit 
formation, also various stages in the 
physical development of children. A 
plentiful supply of reference books and 
bulletins gave sources for information, 
while the samples of self-help clothing 
with a life-like baby doll ready for its 
bath gave a realistic setting. 

In the booth devoted to family rela- 
tionships were found teaching devices, 
reference books and posters all point- 
ing to one goal—happy home life. 





When one happened on to a booth 
filled with quilt blocks and all sorts of 
fancy work, with books and hobbies, 
scrapbooks, notebooks made in leisure 
time, with a motley array of many other 
things, it went without saying that he 
had found the leisure time show place. 
These collections were grouped accord- 
ing to school ages to show interest at 
different age levels. 

The impression left after 
the several activities was vivid—the 
school girls of today are receiving train- 
ing in the new home economics that should 
make them the successful home makers 
of the future 


surveying 


What Did They Eat 


(Continued from page 74) 


king dined with a  ceremoniousness 
amounting to pageantry. Accordingg to 
the account of the learned Monteil, the 
monarch’s table, whether for public or 
private repasts, always was served in ex- 
actly the same way. For dinner there 
were two large terrines of soup, two me- 
dium sized ones, two small ones as side 
dishes; for the first course there were 
two large dishes, two medium sized ones, 
six small ones as side dishes; for the 
third course, there were two large dishes 
of roast and two more, as side dishes. 
Supper resembled dinner except for the 
fact that ony three-fourths the quantity 
of soup was served. 

During the period of Edward the Third 

England, table luxury was carried to 
such an extent that the king finally passed 
laws forbidding the common people to 
spend so much on rich foods and choice 
wines. We read in the chronicles of 
Stowe that at the marriage feast of 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son o 
Edward III, with Violentis, daughter of 
the Duke of Milan, . there was a rich 
feast, in which above thirty courses were 
served at the table, and the fragments 
that remained were more than sufficient 
to have served a thousand people.” 


An ordinary feast of the days of good 
Queen Bess probably would consist of 
something like the following combination: 

rs 3rawne and mustard, potage, beef, 
mutton, pheasant, swan capon, pig, veni- 
son, baked custard, and leech lombarde, 
meat fritters with a subtility, blanc mange 
and jelly . .. stork, roast venison, roast 
peacock, ducks and rabbits. Next dou- 
cettes, jelly, créme of almonds, curlew, 
quail, snipe, baked quinces, caraway in 
comfits, wafers,” to say nothing of the 
various sauces and drinks which charac- 
terized that hearty era. 

As we look back through the ages and 
review some of the singular foods which 
our ancestors devoured with such relish, 
we feel like exclaiming with Sidney Smith, 


“Fate cannot harm me; 
I have dined today!” 
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A neglected point 
in the first course 
—and how to correct it 


FN geminal start to the meal depends on 
good seasoning of the first course. 
Whether it’s clear soup or a hearty chowder, 
it should tempt the appetite to enjoy food 
that follows. 

Lea & Perrins Sauce adds zest to con- 
somme, cream soup or jellied. That’s be- 
cause it brings out the natural flavor of the 
ingredients—does not smother it with a new 
one. This original Worcestershire costs less 
than other seasonings—each recipe requires 
so little. 

To home economics teachers and others in 
food work, we will gladly send our new 
illustrated 50-page recipe book. It contains 
tempting recipes for soups, salads, meats 
and left-overs—each perfectly seasoned. It’s 
yours for the asking. Send for it today. 


LEA & PERRINS 
SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


LEA & PERRINS, Inc., Dept. 133, 
241 West St., New York City 


Please send me FREE, your new cook book, “Success in 
Seasoning,” containing 180 recipes. 
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NOW. .. twice as 


much food-energy for 
EVERYONE in your family 


WHEN YOU SERVE MILK THIS DELICIOUS WAY 





ou know how important pure, wholesome, nourishing 

food is for proper physical development. We require 
carbohydrates for food-energy for supporting the energy de 
mands of the body for work, play and study. We must have 
proteins for building and maintaining body tissues. And out 
bodies require food-calcium, food-phosphorus and Sunshin« 
Vitamin D for building strong bones and sound teeth. 


Cocomalt is a delicious food product that supplies these 
valuable food essentials. Prepared as directed, Cocomalt al 
most doubles the food-energy value of milk. It increases th« 
protein content of the milk with which it is mixed 50%, 
the carbohydrate content 170%, the food-calcium content 
35%, the food-phosphorus content 70%. 


Rich in Vitamin D 


Cocomalt is also rich in Vitamin D, containing not less than 
30 Steenbock (81 U.S.P. revised) units per ounce the 
amount used to make one glass or cup. 


Cocomalt comes in powder form, easy to mix with milk 
HOT or COLD. Sold at grocery and drug stores in Vy lb. 
and 1-lb. air-tight cans. Also in the economical 5-lb. hospital 


R. B. Davis Co., Dept. BD-3 
Hoboken, N. J 

Please send me a trial-size can of Coco 
malt without charge (If you want du 








SEND FOR TRIAL CAN Cocomalt ‘recipe book, please mention it.) 


We will be glad to send 
you a trial-size can of 
Cocomalt free. Just ma‘l 
this coupon with your 
lame and address. 














A Lawn Sanforized-shrunk 


no tubbing 
tragedies 


@ When your students make 
dresses from cotton and linen 
fabrics that are Sanforized- 
shrunk, they are saved the dis- 
appointment of having their 
dresses shrink out of fit in the 
wash-tub. 

Sanforizing is the patented process 
for shrinking cotton and _ linen 
fabrics completely and permanently. 
Dresses made from them hold smart 
lines permanently. 


Send for swatches of new spring 
fabrics. 


S a nfo esod S hu nk 
é)s 











SEWING ROOM 
SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 


and Shears 
Threads Needles 







Dress Forms and Skirt Gauges 
: Pins and Many 


Complete Other Items 


with Send for Price List 
Cutter 

F.O.B BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO. 
Chicago 300 W. Adams Si. Chicago, Il. 








SEND FOR OUR NEW 


Ke CANDY 
Gag LEAFLET 









Home Economics Dept. A-3 
Kellegg Company 
Michigan 


TEST 





Battle Creek 











Units in Home Economics 
(Continued from page 67) 


direct and vicarious experiences through 
which pupils can learn to make adjust- 
ments to the world in which they live. 
Within the field of home economics Nu- 
trition, or Eating for Health is a typical 
educational adjustment. From a learning 
point of view either topic represents an 
attitude based upon understanding. Food 
is not grain in a field and cattle in a 
pasture, nor flour and steaks in the mar- 
ket. Neither is it a party, or the house- 
hold task of preparing meals. It is a 
new method of thinking about food in iis 
relation to body growth and health. 

Almost every course of study provides 
for some work on _ food preservation. 
Food preservation has been one of man’s 
problems from earliest times, and con- 
tinues to be a problem of the household 
even though the conditions of many 
homes no longer require emphasis upon 
the skill-developing side of the problem. 
In the main, however, the work outlined 
in courses of study deals with the tech 
nical aspect, canning and jellymaking. The 
adjustment is in terms of technique. 

A mastery unit deals with a significant 
aspect of the environment. At the lower 
levels of the secondary school a unit is 
very broad and not detailed. At higher 
educational leveis the simple concepts of 
childhood are refined through more de- 
tailed study. The adjustments of early 
childhood are modified, not lost. For 
young children Good Food is largely the 
formation of healthful eating habits. At 
higher educational levels Food For 
Health implies an intellectual attitude to- 
ward the large problem. At still a higher 
level The Effect of Vitamin A on Growth 
indicates an intellectual attitude toward 
a single aspect of the large problem of 


nutrition, It does not destroy the earlier 


learnings, for real learnings are not lost. 

Mastery always implies real learning. 
A child has mastered reading when he 
can read. This, of course, means that he 
reads for meaning, not to recite words. 
To can food successfully a pupil needs to 
understand the nature and purpose of 
sterilization in relation to the qualities of 
the food to be canned. Pupils who have 
mastered can go ahead independently. 

\ mastery unit and a project are not 
identical, although a classroom project 
may be conceived in broad enough terms 
to be a practical-arts unit. This is fre- 
quently the case as illustrated by such 
titles as Canning, The Making of Pastry, 
The Making of Play Suits for Children, 
The Serving of Home Dinners, and so on. 
Pupils are taught how to control some 
aspect of their material world in con- 
formity with scientific knowledge or es- 
tablished present day social standards. A 
home project, on the other hand, may be 
highly specific and test a pupil’s ability 
to make application of his classroom 





learnings. While the home project is of 
value in providing concrete experiences it 
is quite possible to think of a series of 
school or home projects so highly specific 
as to represent adjustment to a single 
community or home situation. Obviously 
this would operate to limit rather than 
enlarge a pupil’s outlook. 

With recent enthusiasm for the teach- 
ing of family relationships it is not sur- 
prising that great confusion should have 
arisen when this subject is taken into a 
field so largely dominated in the past by 
the “practical.” Good manners or etiquette 
is highly specific and practical. Without 
decrying in the least the value of teaching 
good manners one cannot with even the 
most careless juggling of terms teach 
good manners as family relationships. 
(On the physical side of family relation- 
ships the home economics needs to return 
to earlier practices and extend the field of 
reference for research findings to the 
work of geneticists.) The practical so- 
cial relationships of the family group are 
conditioned by tradition and by economic, 
political, legal, religious and other influ- 
ences which to be controlled must first 
be understood. The specific though broad 
understandings of family adjustment are 
many, not few. If direct practical results 
in homes are expected case work tech- 
nique must be provided for teachers and 
adequate time allowance for work with 
individuals arranged in their programs. 

Again we need to distinguish between 
family relationships and home making. 
Family relationships are basically a genetic 
problem with a social superstructure im- 
posed by education, not schooling. Home 
making is, in the main, the art of creating 
the conditions recognized as best con- 
tributing to the healthy physical growth 
and life of members, and their social ad- 
justment within the group and community. 
Scattered illustrations from among under- 
standings will serve—The Nature of the 
Physical Relationship, Aims of Home 
Life, How Wars and Depressions Oper- 
ate to Increase Family Tension, The Re- 
lationship of Rents to Family Income and 
Over-crowding, The Social Significance 
of Over-crowding, Opposing Religious Be- 
hefs in Family Life, and a host of others. 
Certain understandings are essential to 
home making; but, when practiced as an 
art, home making calls also for the de- 
velopment of tastes and ethical standards 
that are largely dependent upon the emo- 
tions. The development of these tastes 
is a problem of appreciation teaching, a 
procedure quite different from the teach- 
ing of an understanding. 

Teaching units within the field of sec- 
endary home economics and designed to 
produce mastery are largely of three types 
for general education, namely, the prac- 
tical-arts type, the science type and the ap- 
preciation type. These various types of 
units will be discussed in our coming i 
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E. PRITCHARD 


Packer and Manufacturer of the Finest 


“EDDYS” 


BRAND 


Canned Food, Jellies, Preserves, 
Plum Pudding, Sauces, 
Table Delicacies 


and 


PRIDE OF THE FARM 
TOMATO CATSUP 


331 Spring Street, New York City 


Bridgeton New Jersey 











SILVER FLEECE 
BRAND 


SAUERKRAUT 
JUICE 


and 
“— SAUERKRAUT 


Silver Fleece Sauerkraut Juice contains vita- 
mins, mineral salts and lactic acids which are 
helpful in eliminating intestinal disturbances. 
Sauerkraut Juice comes in cans containing 
one pint and ten fluid ounces each—two 
dozen cans in each case. Or case may be 
ordered half Sauerkraut and half Sauerkraut 
Juice. 

If your grocer cannot supply you with Silver 
Fleece Sauerkraut or Juice you may order it 
direct at $2.00 per case, F.O.B. Two cases 
can be shipped by freight as cheaply as one. 
Write for descriptive booklet. Make your 
check or money order payable to: 


THE CLYDE KRAUT COMPANY 
Clyde Ohio 














Helpful Hints on 


What are the correct frying temperatures for various foods ? 
How should food be prepared for deep frying? What are 
the proper utensils to use? What are the tests for correct 
frying temperatures? Why should fat not be heated be- 


yond the smoking point ? 


The answers to these important questions—and to many 
others pertaining to successful frying—are to be found in 
“Frying Facts,” one of the 13 helpful, authoritative book- 
lets which make up the Manual of Cookery. 


The following subjects are discussed in the other manuals 
—Perfect Pies; Manual of Cakes; Quick Breads; Desserts ; 
Soups and Sauces; Candies and Confections; Cheese and 
Eggs; Yeast Breads; School Lunches; Fish and Meat 
Dishes ; Vegetable Cookery; Table Service and Accessories. 
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The Manual is widely used as a textbook in Cookery 
classes. It contains numerous tested recipes and a wealth 
of practical information on the fundamentals of cooking. 
Manuals are written in a style suitable for classroom use. 


We shall be glad to mail a free set of the 13 manuals to 
any Home Economics teacher. Accompanying them is an 
order blank on which you may request a sufficient number 
of booklets for each student in your Cookery classes. 
Please use the coupon below in requesting the booklets. 


the art of frying 


— YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


SSSSSSCeseeeeeees cesses eeesesesesagoeueeag 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 
Home Economics Dept. P-335 
Ivorydale, Ohio 
Please send me a free set of the 13 Manuals of 
Cookery booklets. 


Name 
Name of School . 
Address Ln 


State 


ers eee eee ee ee 
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EDUCATIONAL HELPS 





MOTHERCRAFT COURSE OF 
STUDY 


A comprehensive course for anyone de- 
siring intimate knowledge of mothers, 
mother problems, and babies. $3.50 


Demonstration Outfits 


Garments for demonstrating dressing 
baby without pins and buttons or the 
Toddler in Self-Help Undies. $2.50 


Teaching Booklets 
Baby's Outfit —Birth to Two Years. 
The Toddler —Two to Six Years. 
Authoritative booklets on child care. 
Single copies free. 


EARNSHAW KNITTING COMPANY 
Newton, Massachusetts 





SUNKIST FOOD BULLETINS 


A series of six lesson leaflets furnished 
class distribution to 
home classes. Citrus fruit 
recipes and topical matter on place of 
citrus fruits in the well balanced menu. 
“Fruits That Help 
” and ‘“‘World’s 
be sent. 


in quantity for 
economics 


Two diet booklets, 
Keep the Body Vigorous, 
New Dental Story,” will also 
California Fruit Growers 
Box 530, Station C, 
California 


Dept. H. E., 
Exchange, 


Los Angeles 





A SERIES OF LESSON PLANS 


Valuable to both teachers and students. 


Teachers’ Outline for a Domestic 


Science Course and Lesson Plans. Learn 
Baking 


about baking and from Davis 


Powder, what a good baking powder 


really is. 


Home Economics Department 


R. B. DAVIS COMPANY 


38 Jackson Street Hoboken, N. J. 








MAPLEINE 


a. Mapleine Cookery, than 200 


recipes for instructor. 


more 


Smaller book- 


lets for students. 2-0z. bottle for 
teachers. Limited supply midget bot- 
tles of Mapleine. 

hb Also Frozen Dainties, a folder of 
recipes made with Mapleine 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Seattle Washington 




















A High School Clothing 
Course 
(Continued from page 75) 


What can for her hair since 

she can’t get money for a permanent? 
(Draw from the class other problems 

They 


Jane do 


regarding personal grooming. 
will be numerous.) 
Activities: 

Discuss the value to 
of a dress that is well pressed, 


one’s appearance 
neatly 
mended, clean, etc. 

Demonstrate: use of 
folding clothing. 


hair. 


dress hangers, 
pressing a silk dress, 

Discuss and demonstrate care of 
Problem 12: 


Making the most of what we have (three 


weeks in December) * 
A friend said to me yesterday, “We 
won't have any Christmas at our house 
this year for we have no money to 


spend.” 
Is money absolutely necessary for a 
real Christmas? 
Activities: 
Discuss and demonstrate using old hose, 
in making hooked rugs, 


etc. (Home projects work in well here). 


braiding rugs, 


Study Christmas customs in other lands. 
Froblem 13: 
Clothing Management (two weeks) 


I have a friend whose clothes closet is 
full 
to wear.” 
lem 
work together.) 
Activities: 

Exhibit in pictures or actual clothes oy 


has “nothing 


(This prob- 


and yet she says she 
What is 
first 


wrong? 


ties the and second semesters’ 


a high school girl's wardrobe. Discuss 
her clothing needs. Make an 


(each girl) of what she has. 


inventory 
Plan needs 
for the year. 
Second Semester 
Make-Over Problems resulting from 
clothing inventories (six weeks) 
individual 
planned, 


(Remember these are proj- 
should be 


evaluated by the 


ects and proposed, 


executed and girls) 


relation to “make-overs” 


effect of pattern and work- 


Discuss, in 

a. The 
manship on the finished product. 

b. The idea that selection well done 
can often bring the satisfaction that a 
expenditure of money without 
Show 


for making-over dresses. 


larger 
thought 
styles suitable 


does not. pictures of 
Family Relationships (one week) 
Louise’s mother has not been going to 
she has no nice 
just last week, 


church all winter because 
\nd yet, 
when Louise begged for a new dress, her 
that $8.98 


dress to wear. 


mother bought her one cost 


Let’s study Louise’s wardrobe to see if 
"See article in December, 1934, Practicat 
Homt Economics, 





we can find a way both Louise and her 
mother might have had a new dress. 
(Other problems will come from the class ) 
Activities: 
Discuss the 
sponsibility involved here. 
Suggestions : 
a—making over dresses 
b—ready-made vs. home-made 
Children’s clothes: (two weeks) 
Lucille wants to make a wardrobe for 
a little neighbor girl whose home and 
clothes have been destroyed by fire. What 
must she consider before deciding on the 
articles to be made? (discuss—child’s re- 
launderability of 
bloomers, 


question of a girl’s re- 


dress 


actions to colors, gar- 
ments, bands and elastic in 


child’s ability to put on his clothes) 


Activities: Discuss the activities and 


needs of this girl, and from this decide 
on the qualities desirable in a child's 
clothes. Help Lucille make the outfit. 
Fabric Study (two weeks) 

Last spring the stores in town adver- 
tised ‘National Cotton Week.” What 
was their purpose in this? Bring out 
other problems involving fabric study 


i—buying material for a sheet 


-buying linen for a luncheon set 


c—buying silk vs. rayon 


d—buying flannel vs. serge sports 
skirts 
Construction (five weeks) 

In the spring the Junior and Senior 
girls are thinking of banquet dresses. 
Mary wonders how it would be for us to 
make these dresses in class this year. This 
turned out to be “the” thing. Styles 
were studied as well as materials, and 


lovely organdies and dotted swisses were 
(Another might 
make something else, e.g., spring suits.) 
Exhibit: Class plan exhibit of 
work at the annual Mothers’ 


made. class want to 
year's 
Tea. 











ALBERT TEACHERS AGEN 
2S E. Jackson Bilvd., 


Chieago, Il, Alta B. 


ENCY 49th Year—Fine positions in best Colleges, 
Schools for Home Economics Teachers and Supervisors. 
strong Department. 
“Correspondent’’ Agencies: E. T. DuMeld, 

Collier, Inc., 415 Hyde Building, Spokane, Washington 


Public and Private 


Our 
700d opportunities. Folder free. 
535 - Sth Ave., New York 








PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


MAKES 
IRONING 


EASY 22: 


This modern way to hot starch 
ends mixing, boiling and bother 
as with lump starch. Makes 
starching easy. Makes ironing 
easy. It restores elasticity and 
that soft charm of newness. No 
sticking. Noscorching. Youriron 
fairly glides. Send for sample. 


THANK YOU----—----; 


THE HUBINGER CO., No. 166, KEOKUK, IOWA ! 
‘Your free sample, please, and ‘‘That Wonderfu! | 
Way to Hot Starch,”” also ‘‘An Expert Teaches 

Curtain Making.’’ 





NOTE: Special quantities of this educational! 
material for class work upon request. 


a 

















An Analytic 
Sewing Scale 


BANANA 
GINGERBREAD 
CUP CAKE 


Cream thoroughly 3 tablespoons 
shortening and '4 cup sugar. Add 1 
beaten egg and '4 cup molasses. 
Sift together 134 cups sifted flour, 1 
teaspoon baking powder, '4 tea- 
spoon soda, '4 teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
4 spoon ginger, '4 teaspoon cinna- 
WRONG Sibdt mon. Add to molasses mixture. 
FLATNESS When thoroughly mixed, add '3 cup 
of boiling water. Bake in moderate 
oven (375°F.) 20 to 25 minutes in 

How to greased individual cup cake tins, or 

Sixteen Charts and text explaining them large loaf tin. Cool, eut into two 
layers. Slice 2 or 3 ripe bananas, 


- 5 , 
and place bananaslices and whipped 














Free from building 


cream or ice cream between and on 


nas ‘ , : . 
This new analytic scale for machine sewing af- i] 11 
fords you or your pupils a simple, graphic means | | &' 0 y top of layers. Serves six to eight. 


of judging the technical perfection of seams. 











These full-size photographic charts, 11 inches 


square, show actual French and fell seams, mitred 
corners, bindings and facings. Each factor of a good 
seam is portrayed on a separate chart, with exam- | | 
ples of different grades of work. Thus you may tell | | 


at a glance whether a pupil’s work rates an “A” or 
an “E” from the construction point of view, and 


x ... in one easy lesson 


If you read Mrs. Winn’s article in our Septem- 
ber issue, you will remember that these charts 
were worked out at Pennsylvania State College. ERE’S a dessert that’s 
The samples selected for the scale were judged by | | making news! A brand- 
a committee of experts. new flavor team—light, ten- 


Coming to you with the endorsement of teachers der gingerbread and _ fully 
and educators in the home economics field, you ripe banana slices, topped 
have the added assurance that the scale meets the with a generous mound of 


tests of modern theory and practical experience. : ; 
ice cream or whipped cream. 


The sets are furnished in loose leaf form, each Doesn't it sound good? It is, 
chart on heavy paper, in form for permanent use. 
Included in the set is the text of Mrs. Winn’s ar- 
ticle which explains the charts and their use. 


too! A large chain of restau- 
rants reports it’s a sell-out. 
Try it yourself! 
Price 70c a Set, Postpaid. aad 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
BANANAS 
Distributed by 
FRUIT DISPATCH COMPANY 


Practical Home Economics 
168 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me .... sets of the Analytic Sewing Scale, at wt 


70e each, for which I enclose when you see 
ty | LLY QI PFE the brown flecks 


Name 





City 
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SEND YOUR ENROLLMENT 










IN AT ONCE 


Every Home Economics Educator on our “live list 
has received an enrollment blank for the season 1934- 
35. If you have neglected to send yours in by now, 
attend to it at once so as to be sure to receive the 


ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL 


that will’ be sent without cost, consisting of Educa- 
tional Samples, Charts and instructive literature, re- 
garding high grade, usable products as well as our 
monthly publication the 


HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 
published to assist Home Economics Educators. 


If you have failed to receive an enrollment blank, 
or have mislaid the one we sent you, write us and we 
will send one at once. 


HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
NEW YORK 


” 


FREEPORT 

















































For Your Schooland 


Professional Library 





Tables of Food Values—Bradley 


For students of nutrition and dietetics in 
high schools and colleges. Only book giv- 
ing in one table all essential data for cal- 
culating nutritive value of any given food, 
including calorie value, vitamin content, 
etc., etc. 





Candy and Candy Making—Bookmeyer 

Covers equipment for making and how to use it. Handling 
sugar to control or prevent crystallization, is thoroughly dis- 
cussed; also covers effects of hard water. Contains 200 
tested recipes, 


Bacteriology of the Home— , eae 
’ b Sane 
Johnson an 
Text and laboratory manual for use , BACT ERIOME 
wherever practical bacteriology is, AVA L JOHNSON 


taught. Presents in an interesting way 
scientific facts concerning personal and 
family life. Notable for its  illustra- 
tions. 


Be sure to include above books in } THE MANUAS, ARTS PRESS 
ear pata. tee 
your requisitions for next fall. a 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Il. 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 
Please send me the books as checked below: 
Enclosed find $...... 


[] Bookmeyer—Candy and Candy Making ........ $2.00 
[| Johnson—Bacteriology of the Home .......... 2.25 
(} Bradley—Tables of Food Values .............. 2.00 


Ts ee ee tee Ce ees 
SS INSEE Re Tet I Or RE a ee PE 
Se EE ss ASC fe ule nips aie sip voor ene ee aien sss 





Teaching Aids Offered 
By 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


. J (1 One Year $2.00 
The Magazine Itself | Gyte ene S000 


MORE PLAYS WITH A PURPOSE, con- 
tains 11 plays, suitable for older students, 
which dramatize the principles covered in 


O $1.50 


ANALYTIC SCALE FOR MACHINE SEW- 
ING. By Marcia Lovett Winn. Sixteen full 
size photographic charts, 11 x 11 inches, with 
explanatory text, showing French and _ fell 


Home Economics class work. 


seams, mitered corner, binding and _ facing. 


Packed in suitable container. OC per set 70c. 


A UNIT IN FOODS FOR SIXTY-MINUTE 
PERIODS. By Marcia E. Turner. Suitable 
lesson outlines for a complete unit in meal plan- 
ning and preparation for one hour home eco- 
nomics classes. This bulletin presents a help- 

ful solution to a difficult problem. O 50c 


PORTRAIT OF MRS MARY HEMENWAY. 
Sepia reprints of the “Portrait of Mrs. Mary 
Hemenway” by Ignaz M. Gaugengigl. Single 
copies may be obtained for 10¢ each; 2 to 5 
copies 3c each additional. 


WRITING, INTERPRETING, AND EVALU- 
ATING RECIPES. By Essie L. Elliott. Re- 
print from PRACTICAL HOME ECONOM- 
ICS. In large loose-leaf note book size sheets. 
Single copy, 5c; 10 or more, 3e each. 


SCORE CARD FOR GRADING HOME ECO- 
NOMICS CLASSWORK. sy Elsie W. 
Gwynne. Reprint from PRACTICAL HOME 
ECONOMICS. Single copy, 5¢; Lots of 10 
copies, 18c. 


Practical Home Economics 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


BiacSed MIIONGE TAGS 6 as be ese ew cad for which send 


items checked above. 
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THIS MONTH’S ISSUE 


Teaching child care without a real baby 
offers few thrills to girls of any age. But 
real live babies, especially for junior or 
senior high school classes, are not always 
available. A very practical account of 
how this seemingly unsurmountable ob- 
stacle was overcome in a small town high 
school is described by Eleanor Radder, 
homemaking teacher in the Junior-Senior 
School in Warwick, New York. 


The solution is one that certainly seems 


High 


applicable in many other instances. If 
your child care classes are lacking in in- 
terest and enthusiasm, it may even apply 
in your case. 

It is not one bit too early to be thinking 
and planning of summer vacations, and 
we have read of few more fascinating 
ones than that Dorothy S. Fraser speaks 
of so engagingly under the title “Way- 
farers in the Forest of Arden.” If you 
like a leisurely boat trip and an adventure 
into unknown but beautiful places, we 
advise you to read this—and begin your 
study of Belgium right away. 

More aid for teachers of Consumer 
Buying classes is offered this month by 
Helen C. Muir, who points out some of 
the reasons why this subject is one of 
the responsiLilities of home economics 
teachers. 

The spring season means planning for 
exhibits in many schools, and the search 
for little plays or skits suitable for pre- 
sentation in assemblies or before the pub- 
lic. “Some Points in Social Conduct” is 
a one act play planned for students of 
high school grade and as it takes in so 
many of the points that are uppermost 
in the minds of high school boys and 
girls, and has the added advantage of 
having been successfully presented on sev- 
eral occasions, we hope that many of you 
will find it useful. 

School cafeterias—interior decoration 
a discussion of the definition and use of 
the practical arts unit—a lesson on color 
selection for an adult class (equally ap- 
Plicable for high school groups)—reviews 

me of the newer books—these all 
help make up the diet of practical sub- 
jects we present to you this month. We 


should appreciate knowing how you like it. | 


APRIL, 1935 
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COUWWSE, SNM and Nancy FISK ZC 
EXCEPTIONAL 


HEY are exceptional people in 
many ways. They always know 
where to go—how to do—what to 
get. Folks say: “Jim and Nancy 
always seem to strike it right!” 
Jim’s summer suits consist almost 
entirely of Pepperell Flannel and 
Lord Pepperell Seersuckers—so cool, 
so smart. For a good long time he’s 
been a rooter for Pepperell broad- 
cloth pajamas and shorts, and his 
bureau is chuck-full of Lord Pep- 
perell Broadcloth shirts. (Jim Jr. 
wears shirts, shorts and pajamas 
just like Dad’s.) 
Nancy can match Jim’s Pepperell 
labels from dainty underthings to 


lovely print dresses and go him sev- 
eral better. She, of course, buys the 
children’s things—Pepperell wash- 
suits, play-suits, dresses. Needless 
to say, the whole family sleeps be- 
tween Lady Pepperell Sheets... and 
sleeps very well, thank you. 

Of course, there isn’t any reason 
why you should try just to beat the 
record of Jim and Nancy Fisk. But 
it is to your interest to buy thrifty 
values with every dollar. It will pay 
you to remember the name “Pep- 
perell’”” whenever you purchase fab- 
rics. Send for Lady Pepperell Thrift 
Book —F ree. Pepperell Manufactur- 
ing Co., 160 State St., Boston, Mass. 


PEPPERELL 


PEPPERELL 


FABRICS 


et hn 


FABRICS 
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CREAMED MUSHROOMS 














2 cups cooked mushrooms, 1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 
fresh or canned 6 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 
2 tbsps. butter Parsley 
2 cups medium white sauce 


Saute mushrooms in hot butter and stir in white 
sauce and Worcestershire. With a sharp pointed knife 
hollow out Shredded Wheat Biscuits. Remove loose 
shreds. Heat and fill with hot creamed mushrooms. 
Garnish with parsley. 6 portions. 









FREE! SEND FOR FREE 
m RECIPE BOOK and CHART 

















The free recipe booklet contains many interesting 
uses for Shredded Wheat. Attractively printed — 
detailed, and easy to follow. The chart Cillus- 
trated) is packed full of information on the nutri- 
tive value of whole wheat. Every step in the 
manufacture of Shredded Wheat is pictured in 
graphic detail— from the wheat fields of the 
nation, through the bakery, until it reaches the 
ultimate consumer. Send the coupon or a postal 
card —TODAY! 






















Please send me free the Shredded Wheat recipe 
classroom chart about wheat. 


Gentlemen: 





Name is _ Street 








THE SHREDDED 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY~—Educational Dept., 449 W. 14th St., New York City 


WHEAT WAY 


ANCHOVY CREAMED EGGS 


6 Shredded Wheat Biscuits 3 tbsps. anchovy paste 
3 tbsps. butter 6 hard boiled eggs 
2 cups white sauce, onion flavored 


Split Shredded Wheat Biscuits and toast. Blend but- 
ter and anchovy paste and spread on toasted biscuits. 
Slice eggs and heat in white sauce. Serve over pre- 
pared halves of Shredded Wheat Biscuits. 6 portions. 


ERE’S a tastier and more economical way to serve 

mushrooms — prepare them with Shredded Wheat 

as a base instead of toast. A few mushrooms will look 

and taste like a heaping big portion. And there’s so 

much real flavor in nutbrown biscuits of Shredded 

Wheat that you’ll be completely delighted with the new 
delicious flavor. 


Even though Shredded Wheat is primarily a breakfast 
food, it helps make no end of delicious dishes, many of 
which are described in the FREE Shredded Wheat Recipe 
Book. 


This tasty, enticing cereal also increases the nutritive 
value of all dishes it is prepared with. Shredded Wheat 
is 100% whole wheat—nothing added, nothing taken 
away. It contains all of nature’s most vital health ele- 
ments in their most digestible and nourishing form. 


SHREDDED | 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N. B.C. Seal. 
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